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AROUND MESSINA AND REGGIO 
THE EARTHQUAKE COUNTRY 
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~ (ie VEN now, after cen- 
“A turies of ill usage, the 
Two Sicilies are cer- 
tainly a terrestrial par- 
adise. But the people 
E who dwell in them 
w know that they do so 
at their rik and peril. Yet, who that has 
lived in this magic land and felt the glam- 
our of its romance, breathed the scent 
of its lemon groves and the odor of its 
wild flowers, and watched the lights and 
shadows pass over the Ionian Sea, now 
pale as an opal or an amethyst, now misty 
and gray in the scirocco, now indigo flecked 
with white in the tramontana, can wonder 
that peasant and townsman alike love 
their little plot of ground with an enduring 
love and cling to their ruined homes with 
a tenacious ardor born of desperation? 
Their lessons have been many, however. 
Only a decade has passed since all Calabria 





was laid waste by earthquake, and across 
the straits Messina was badly damaged. 
About a century ago Messina was so com- 
pletely destroyed that there was question, 
then as now, whether the city would ever 
rise again. Catania, built in the extreme 
roots of Etna, and living under the con- 
stant menace of its fires, has been over- 
whelmed again and again by lava-streams, 
but each time has risen, phenix-like, from 
its ashes and on its lava terraces has re- 
planted the sources of its wealth—its 
orange and lemon groves and its prolific 
vineyards. To-day the city is largely 
built of lava, and its most conspicuous 
monument, the antique Elephant, stand- 
ing in front of the Cathedral, is made of 
the same molten rock. 

The devastation attending these cata- 
clysms of nature has nearly always been 
completed by the hand of man. 

War and misgovernment have been the 
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lot of later day Trinacria, so long pillaged 
and until so recently by its iniquitous 
Spanish Bourbon rulers. As a_ natural 
consequence, the people have remained 
most primitive. The peasants plow the 
fields as in the time cf Abraham, with crude 
wooden plows that merely scratch the poor 
surface of the earth, while a few feet below 
lies virgin soil. Fertilizers are unknown. 
Until a few years ago only eight per cent. 
of the people could read or write, and even 
now, when attendance at school is com- 
pulsory, only one in three is able to scrawl 
his name. There is no way of collecting 
fines from the indigent peasants, who would 
rather put their sons out at ten cents a day 
to tend goats than send them to school. 


SOME SUPERSTITIONS 


Superstition naturally goes hand in 
hand with this dense ignorance and is man- 
ifested in various ways. Over almost 
every door you will find a stuffed glove 
with two fingers extended to keep away 
the evil eye. When a child is born, the 
mother hangs a string about its neck to 
which she ties a number of little articles: 
a twisted horn of coral to keep away the 


Scylla, 





jettatura, of which tne Sicilian has a mor- 
tal dread; a tiny cockleshell, the old Cru- 
sader’s emblem, for safe-keeping and good- 
ness; a little key with which’ to enter 
paradise and a bag of salt for wisdom. 
When a baby is baptized, mothers implore 
that it be given much salt and often the 
tiny thing is all but strangled. 

The women, too, do everything to keep 
from having a child born in March. A 
friend told us of a servant that he had had, 
who fell in love with the coachman, a fine, 
sober fellow. All went very well until one 
day the maid, whose position would have 
been distinctly bettered by the match, 
declared that she would never dream of 
marrying the coachman. 

“And why not?” she was asked. 

“Why, I’ve just found out that he was 
born in March,” was her answer, “‘and J 
should be miserable all my life.” No 
amount of persuasion could make her 
change her mind. 

Their superstitions are mingled with the 
profoundest religious belief. Various great 
catastrophies are believed to have been 
averted by miracle. A notable case was 
the deflection of the lava streams that 
threatened to cverwhelm Catania by ex- 
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One felt the glamour of its romance. 


tending St. Agatha’s veil toward them. 
One of the most precious objects in Messina 
has always been a letter written by the 
Virgin and preserved in the High Altar of 
the Cathedral. On the day on which it 
was dated, the third of June, the Madonna 
della Lettera, Protettrica della Citta, was 
carried through the streets in a procession 
that formed one of the most extraordinary 
sights imaginable. Nowhere have | ever 
seen a more profoundly reverent spectacle 
than the Sicilian Easter processions, grip- 
ping in their realism. 

A few years ago we spent the winter and 
the Easter period in Taormina, overlook- 
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ing the Straits of Messina at one of its most 
beautiful points. The shores here in sight 
have always been the worst sufferers from 
earthquake—lying, as they do, on the line 
of contact of the primary and secondary 


formation. The ancients always believed: 


these Straits of Messina to be fraught with 
special danger to mariners, and here placed 
Scylla and Charybdis. 

Messina lies in one of the loveliest curves 
of the coast, vying with Palermo in the 
beauty of its surroundings, and the Italians 
have surnamed it ‘‘La Nobile.” Sheltered 
between a curve of the shore and a line 
of lofty hills, it throws out the sickle of its 
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These shores have always been the worst sufferers from earthquakes. 
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harbor to shelter passing craft, for it has 
long been an important seaport on the 
main maritime route between the Occident 
and Orient. 

Like a true daughter of the sea, it turned 
its best face toward the water. Its harbor 
was its principal feature—its raison d’étre 
—with that of Genoa, perhaps the most im- 
portant in modern Italy. And these two 
cities resembled each other in more ways 
than one, as two Latin cities should, both 
of which were dedicated to the Gods of 
Commerce. The main idea of their build- 
ers seems to have been to provide them 
with a magnificent screen of palaces front- 
ing the quays, in whose lofty upper apart- 
ments the merchants could live, while 
their wares could be stored, convenient to 
the shipping, in the broad arcades below. 

This great row of now empty facades 
fronting the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele, 
still remains, I believe, dominated toward 
its southern end by the City Hall, with 
Montorsoli’s Fountain of Neptune oppo- 
site. This handsome monument was also 
spared. In it we find another link between 
Genoa and Messina. After working for 
the Dorias in the former city, Montorsoli, 
perhaps the most gifted of Michael Angelo’s 
pupils (though possessing his master’s 
faults rather than his greater qualities), 
came to Sicily and, in Palermo, executed 
important commissions, and in Messina 
erected the two great fountains of the city 
—the one in front of the Cathedral, over- 
laden with bas-reliefs and statues of notable 
rivers, and this one in front of the Municipio 
dedicated to Neptune, Lord of the Seas. 
They, and a good picture by Caravaggio, 
were the only great works of art the city 
possessed, 


Messina, its harbor, the Strait of Messina with 


Though not repaying an extended visit, 
by yielding up rare treasures of the past to 
a patient search, like most Italian cities, 
Messina’s very real attraction to the tourist 
lay in its natural beauties and in the lovely 
view that it commanded. The Straits here 
flow like a river of indigo, dotted with ship- 
ping, and hemmed in between the city’s 
quays and the lofty Calabrian mountains, 
visible for many a mile both north and 
south, from Palmi to Reggio and beyond. 
These were especially beavtiful toward 
evening, when lighted by the flush of sun- 
set, so that, while their bases married with 
the blues and violet of the water, their sum- 
mits shone like burnished brass and copper 
in a broad gamut of russet and gold. 


SOME TYPES OF MESSINA 


Messina’s streets were a great attraction, 
for, though of a rather squalid type, they 
housed a most interesting population. 
The Marina teemed with life—with fisher- 
men in stocking caps and knitted smock- 
frocks; with stevedores loading and un- 
loading the motley craft that filled the 
harbor. Back from the port, the city’s 
streets were filled to overflowing with 
curious figures, venders of all kinds: fruit- 
sellers and peddlers of pottery;  iron- 
mongers and acquajuoli carrying their 
water-stands from house to house. Then 
there were the barber shops, rendezvous 
for the lower classes, as the drug store was 
for those of higher stations. In the salone, 
men would talk before, during and after 
their hair was being brushed, and with eyes 
and hands even more than with words, 
arrange all sorts of little combinaziont. 

And as was to be expected in an illiterate 
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the Calabrian mountains in the background. 


country, every now and then a public 
scribe would be encountered, sitting in the 
angle of a doorway. I never remember 
seeing so many of them as I saw in Messina. 
They were a queer relic of a bygone age, 
with their old-fashioned dingy top-hats, 
their faded frock coats, their goose-quills, 
their green umbrellas 





cyclamen, with its scarlet petals, carpeted 
the hill slopes with varied colors. 

In the country beyond and to the south- 
ward you would find the same primitive 
life. The women still carry water in Greek 
amphorae balanced upon their head. At 
house doors you would see peasants spin- 

ning in the fashion 





and rickety tables 
often decorated with 
the inscription: ‘Sz 
traduce il francese.” 
By them you would 
see young peasant 
girls dictating letters 
to faraway sweet- 
hearts doing their 
military service, or 
women greeting ab- 
sent sons, or sailor- 
men sending word to 
distant homes. 

The hills back of 
the town were gay 
with orchards and F 
vineyards and charm- 
ing villas set in pretty 
gardens, any one of 
which would make a 
poet’s dream or lover’s 
paradise, twined over 
as they were with 
oleanders or bougain- 
villea and walled with 
hedges of fichidindia. 
The nightingales sang 
by the hundreds in 
the aloes. Under 
foot the marigold and 
asphodel, the pale 
immortelle and the 








immemorially an- 
tique; thus spun the 
daughters of the 
Kings of Greece, thus 
the Fates and thus 
the Sicilians of to- 
day. On a hillside 
you would find Pas- 
qualuccio playing his 
reeds (the real pipes 
of Pan) while he 
tended his flock of 
goats. And great ox 
carts would go pa- 
tiently by, drawn by 
true oxen of the sun, 
tawny and robust as 
Homer depicts them, 
with great broad fore- 
heads and long curved 
horns, 


A COUNTRY FULL OF 
ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY 


It is the country 
of Theocritus. Every 
nook suggests the 
tales of Greek myth- 
ology. Scylla and 
Charybdis haunt the 
Straits. Acireale 
— takes its name from 
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A town built on an old crater. 


Acis, who here wooed his Galatea, and just 
out at sea lie | Faraglioni or Scogli di 
Ciclopi that Polyphemus hurled at the 
retreating Ulysses. Farther on down the 
coast lies the site of wealthy Naxos, 
mother of Catania, and under Etna’s 
eternal fires Enceladus lies buried, its 
wreath of smoke his breath. 

There can be no finer point from which 
to survey this wondrous land than from 
the hills surrounding Taormina. I know 
no spot on Mediterranean shores that 
equals them in beauty. Over the Sara- 
cenic towns the eye plunges to the plain 
of Naxos, witness of the first triumphs of 
Timoleon, and to the beach skirting the 
lonian Sea losing itself in a broad curve 
toward Syracuse. From this plain Etna 
rears its mighty mass of blackened slopes, 
topped with eternal snow, cloaked as with 
a mantle of ermine. Beyond the Straits 
the mountains of the Gulf of Taranto and 
the chain of the Apennines die in the point 
of Calabria and warm and glow in the rich 
southern sunlight. 
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Calabria seems very near in this limpid 
air. But the boats take almost an hour to 
cross from Messina to Reggio. 

Only a month or two ago Reggio pre- 
sented the appearance of a modern city, 
having been entirely rebuilt since the great 
earthquake of 1783. Like Messina it is 
pleasantly situated on a sloping hillside 
between the mountains and the sea. 

And from the hills the views are superb. 
To the westward the north coast of Sicily 
stretches far off to Milazzo; out at sea lie 
the Lipari Islands and Stromboli wreathed 
in its veil of smoke; while majestic Etna 
towers up darkly in the background to the 
southward. F 

This, too, is the country of the tarantella, 
which I have seen danced more times than 
one. Not the tarantella as it is given for 
the tourist by chambermaids and lackeys 
in Capri and Syracuse, but the real peasant 
dance swung to the tune of a primitive bag- 
pipe and drum, with the women writhing 
and eluding the men, who follow ever and 
seek to catch but never touch their partner. 
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ASHINGTON TUBBS 
leaned back in his chair 
and drew a tremulous 
breath as he gently 
tested the resiliency of 
his trousers’ waist- 
band. Then he glanced 

across the table at his wife, who was pa- 

tiently initiating the youngest Tubbs into 
the fundamental principles of gravity as 
applied to pancake eating. 

“Wife—er—Maria,” said Tubbs, in a 
throaty whisper, “it has struck me—at 
last!” 

Mrs. Tubbs paused a brief instant in her 
work and shoved the platter of cakes 
toward her husband. She then seized the 
youngest and ran her right forefinger into 
its mouth with moth- 
erly skill and confi- 
dence. The youngest 
responded by instant- 
ly regaining its breath 
and vocal powers. 

“My stars! What 
a child!”” said Mrs. 
Tubbs, proudly, yet 
with reproof in her 
tone. 

Tubbs, after wait- 
ing a decent interval, 
coughed gently be- 
hind his open hand 
and resumed. 

“Maria, it’s struck 
me down-—at last!” 

“What has?” was 
his wife’s brisk an- 











swer. 

“Can’t you see?” 
said Tubbs, hoarsely. 
“Look at me!” 

His wife scanned 
him briefly. 

“Well, you don’t 


WASHINGTON TUBBS’ AIR 








CURE 
H. CROWELL 


look as if anything very bad had struck 
you, Washington,” said Mrs. Tubbs. “I’ve 
kept track and I know you have eaten 
twelve pancakes, so it isn’t your appetite 
anyway. Are you sick?” 

“Sick?” groaned Tubbs, “of course | 
am! | can’t work.” 

Mrs. Tubbs put a napkin to her face 
and snickered. The last time her husband 
had done any work to her personal knowl- 
edge was in the spring of ’83. 

“I'd be real sorry to have you get sick, 
Washington, but you look healthy enough. 
Where does it seem to take you the worst?” 

Tubbs glanced nervously at the children 
before replying. 

“In the lungs, Maria. It’s consumption 
—just struck me a minute ago!” 

He coughed once, 
but too loudly for good 
effect, and repeated 
with considerably 
better success. His 
wife was regarding 
him with scornful eye. 

“Con-sump-tion !” 

She drew the word 
out a yard and a half 
and shook it full of 
cayenne pepper as she 
flung it at him. 

“The idea of you 
having consumption! 
How in the world do 
you suppose you ever 
got it—tell me that!” 

“It’s in the family, 
Maria. I’ve been 
looking for it all along. 
It’s the worst kind— 
gallopin’, they call it. 
Don’t suppose I'll last 
the year out—catch- 
ing it sudden this 


He coughed once. way.” 
667 
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Mrs. Tubbs stifled a smile by the simple 
process of grabbing it with both hands. 
Having brought her face thoroughly under 
control, she surveyed the ample form of 
her husband coldly and dispassionately. 
He had not changed in height, weight or 
general redness of color. She knew him to 
be six feet in height, to weigh two hundred 
and eight pounds on the butcher’s scales, 
and that he wore a number seventeen 
collar, lay-down. She also was aware that 
up to date Washington Tubbs had been the 
sole proprietor of an appetite like a corn- 
shredder. Naturally, she presumed him 
to be in middling fair health. There was 
a twinkle in her eye, therefore, when she 
ceased her inventory and spoke. 

“Well, Washington, now that you're 





He had convinced the boys, and also had convinced himself. 


sure you’ve got it, the question is, are you 
going to give up to it? Are you going to 
fold your hands calmly and = 

Mr. Tubbs raised a hairy fist in expostu- 
lation. 

“Never you fear about a Tubbs giving 
up, Maria! It isn’t in ’em! It'll be a 
fight to a finish from now on. There’s 
only one cure for it—just one.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Air! Pure air! Got to have it and 
lots of it to lick the gallopin’ consumption,” 
said Tubbs, hopelessly. 

“Well, I’d try it right off, Washington. 
It is so handy and inexpensive. I’d go 
right out now—I think I saw some fresh 
air outside just a moment ago.” 

Mrs. Tubbs turned to the youngest 
Tubbs with solicitude, and removed three- 





quarters of a pancake from its infant maw. 
Her husband grew a ruby red and glared 
at her with deep suspicion. At length, 
observing no further evidence of double- 
dealing, he arose gingerly and made his 
way to the veranda. 

He knew he was a double-dyed hypocrite 
and he half suspected that Mrs. Tubbs had 
read him through and through. He had 
bowled nine or ten games of ten-pins the 
evening before just to show the boys he 
was as good as he was twenty years before. 
He had convinced the boys and had also 
convinced himself. My! But he was 
lame! He felt as if somebody had pounded 
him with a croquet mallet up both sides of 
his spine, and to attempt to draw a full 
breath was torture. His only hope had 
been the plea of hereditary 
consumption, and he had 
been prepared to back it up 
by proving that his grand- 
father’s brother-in-law had 
been a victim of the disease. 
He had expected a wifely so- 
licitude to minister to his 
comfort by hot bandages that 
might have alleviated the 
muscular suffering he en- 
dured, but Mrs. Tubbs did 
not appear to be deeply con- 
cerned. He glanced up as 
he heard steps and saw Jones 
going by on the way to the 
store. 

“Morning, Tubbs!” said 
Jones, cheerily. “You up 
already, eh? Thought you’d be in bed to- 
day after bowlin’ the way you did last 
night! Greatest eye you got—er—eh?” 

Tubbs was scowling wickedly and emit- 
ting warning hisses at the speaker. 

“I’m not deaf, old man,” said Tubbs. 
“A little lower will do for me and beside— 
my wife isn’t feeling well to-day.” 

Jones shrugged his shoulders and winked. 

“Say, Tubbs,” he began, in a guarded 
tone, “that string of three strikes you got 
was a beauty! Made the boys set up and 
sniff, | tell you! Never thought you had 
it in you, Tubbs!” 

“Oh! That’s nothing. I was in a 
match game once where I got seven 
straight strikes and the pinboy rung in a 
pin that had a big brad in the lower end. 
He jammed that down into the alley 
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He realized that flight was out of the question. 


and it stuck there through two whole 
games!” 

“Ha! That’sagoodone, Tubbs! Well, 
so long!” 

Ten minutes later, when Tubbs re-en- 
tered the house, he found his wife poring 
over the family doctor book. Tubbs 
shivered, but kept heroically on to his 
favorite chair and picked up the morning 
paper. The rustling of the paper evi- 
dently aroused Mrs. Tubbs from her search, 
for a little scream of fright suddenly came 
from her direction. Tubbs looked up in 
alarm. 

“Washington Tubbs! How 
dare you come in here and sit 
down, knowing you’ve got the 
most catching disease in the 
entire book? You take that 
chair out onto the porch if you 
want toread! I won’t be ex- 
posed to contagious diseases 
any more than I have to. 
Don’t you say a word, Wash- 
ington, or I'll call the health 
officer and have you quaran- 
tined in the barn! The idea 
—and you with the galloping 
consumption, too!” 


Mr. Tubbs turned a pasty white, but he 
knew from her manner that Mrs. Tubbs 
meant business, and, like a wise enemy, 
suffering a reverse, he beat a retreat to 
the veranda. It was not so comfortable 
out there and the late October flies were 
numerous and desperately hungry. He 
fought them valiantly for an hour. Then 
he dropped off the veranda and strolled 
around the house. The kitchen door stood 
invitingly open and the unctuous smell of 
stewing prunes greeted his nostrils. Tubbs 
was a patron saint of stewed prunes and he 
sniffed eagerly. He longed to go in and 
“spear” one with a toothpick and eat it 
hot. 

He started up the steps and peered in. 
The girl was scouring viciously at the sink 
and did not hear him. Not wishing to 
startle her, he called, softly: 

“Hilda!” 

“Vat?” 

“Get me a toothpick, will you?” 

Hilda ceased scouring and stared at him. 
Then she began slowly backing away—until 
she faded from view in the dining-room 
beyond. 

“Confound women, anyhow!” snarled 
the aggrieved Tubbs. Then he whittled a 
match to a point and delicately harpooned 
asimmering prune. Tiptoeing quietly out, 
he sat on the back steps and ate the prune. 
It was good. He wanted more, but, being 
a hopeless consumptive, he felt the im- 
passable gulf that lay between himself and 
prunes ad lib. 

In the middle of the forenoon a tapping 
at the rear window drew his attention. 
He went up and found a placard leaning 
against the glass. It read as follows: 





“I'll call the health officer and have you quarantined in the barn.”’ 
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“Glass of hot ginger tea on back step. 
Drink it all at once.—Maria Tubbs.” 


Washington Tubbs ground his teeth. If 
there was any one thing in the entire 
materia medica that he detested it was this 
same hot ginger tea. It invariably gagged 
him, and he took it seldom, and then only 
on compulsion. This time it was on com- 
pulsion. 

He went doggedly to the indicated spot 
and saw that the placard had not betrayed 
him—the tea was there, smoking luxur- 
iously. He seized it in one hand—then 
transferred it to the other. It was very hot. 
He stepped out into the open air with the 
idea of cooling it. Then an idea struck 
him—he would chuck it under the steps! 
He was about to pursue this plan when he 
became aware that he was being watched. 
Mrs. Tubbs was regarding him sadly from 
the sewing room window, while Mrs. Sim- 
mons and her two elderly daughters were 
half way out of their sitting room bay- 
window in an endeavor to secure an inter- 
rupted view of the scene. 

Tubbs’ eyes flashed as he realized this 
fresh pressure brought to bear upon him, 
but he was game—he gulped the tea. It 
burned his throat and sent tears to his eyes, 








s¢Vat?” 





but it seemed to help. Tubbs looked up 
toward the sewing-room window. 

“Maria!” he called, “I’m better! I’m 
getting the best of this attack! I guess I'll 
go into the house now.” 

“Do your” came the chilly tones of Mrs. 
Tubbs. “You just wait until I ring up the 
health officer, Washington Tubbs!” 

“But I’m not a bit sick, Maria!” pro- 
tested Tubbs. 

The ringing of the telephone bell an- 
swered him, and he glanced wrathfully into 
the faces of the Simmons family adjacent. 
Then he strained his ears to catch the 
Tubbs’ end of the telephone conversation. 

“Ts this you, Doctor?” came his wife’s 
voice. 

“This is Mrs. Tubbs. My husband is 
suffering—what? I said my husband— 
HUS-BUND—he is afflicted with galloping 
consumption in its worst form. He is 
acting strangely, doctor. Perhaps his 
mind is affected. Yes—his brains, I 
mean.” 

“Oh, you'll be right up, will you? 
Thanks, doctor!” 

She rang off with a flourish and looked 
out to see Tubbs sitting on the chopping 
block with his chin in his hands. He was 
sizing up the axe and wondering if the edge 
or the flat side would kill the quicker. 
Presently he realized that something was 
taking place in the house. Looking up, 
he met the round, red face of Doc Briggs. 
Briggs was scanning him critically, like a 
poultry fancier would examine a prize 
pullet. 

Tubbs arose and clinched his fists. 

“You old pill-mixer!” he shouted, 
“come out here and I'll wipe the lawn 
with you!” 

Briggs heard the challenge and nodded 
meaningly to Mrs. Tubbs. 

“Raving,” he said, in tones audible to 
the patient. : 

Tubbs saw him extract sundry panaceas 
from his satchel and hand them to Mrs. 
Tubbs. He groaned as he thought of tak- 
ing a private course of medicine via the 
coffee route. 

After a time the front door slammed and 
Doc Briggs strode briskly away. Then 
the kitchen door opened and his wife ap- 
peared. 
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“Washington!” she called, or rather 
commanded. 

“Maria,” he returned sulkily. 

“Doctor says you can come in for the 
rest of the day, but you will have to sleep 
in the open air to-night. That’s his ulti- 
matum!” 

“Confound his ultimatum! I don’t give 
a cent for old Briggs and his ultimatums!” 
snorted the indignant Tubbs. 

“It’s partly mine, Washington,” said 
his wife, quietly. 

“Oh!” remarked Mr. Tubbs. 

“Here is a plan of a bed that sticks 
right out of the bedroom window. It can 
have an awning over it if you want it. It 
is the same thing as sleeping outdoors— 
only your feet are in the house.” 

“| won't sleep in it,” said Tubbs, firmly. 

“Then where will you sleep?” demanded 
his wife, in surprise. 

“Where I always do, of course!” 

“Not till you are cured, Washington. 
Wives have some rights left, ] think. You 
get your tools and a plank or two at once. 
We must fix that bed.” 

It took Tubbs nearly all the afternoon 
to complete the bed. It consisted of two 
planks cleated together and spiked to the 
window sill, so that they protruded three 
or four feet into the open air. 

A yard below the protruding planks was 
the slanting roof of the pantry, and beyond 
that was the roof of the coal shed. Tubbs 
had a sneaking idea that he could make a 
neat escape via that route and get a com- 
fortable night’s rest at a hotel. He felt 
distinctly elated as the prospect seemed to 
admit of success. This wore off, however, 
as he discovered the preposterous ideas his 
wife entertained concerning proper sleep- 
ing costume for patients afflicted with his 
brand of consumption. He objected, but 
when at length he saw himself in the mir- 
ror arrayed in a pink and white skating 
cap and a rainbow design sweater he rea- 
lized that flight was out of the question. 
No self-respecting hotel-keeper would ad- 
mit him in such a disguise. 

“This is awful, Maria,” groaned Tubbs. 
“Suppose some of the neighbors should 
see me sticking out there and take a shot 
at me?” 

“That would be easier than a lingering 
death, and besides this is no time to be con- 
sidering risks,” said his wife. 
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He sat on the back steps and ate the prune. 


Tubbs weakened and peered cautiously 
out of the window. The coast appeared 
to be clear and he sighed deeply. He fitted 
the bed snugly. It was as wide as the 
window would permit, but Tubbs was wide 
also. When he had finally stretched out 
he was afflicted by a sudden fear that it 
would give way with him, and he held his 
breath nearly a minute waiting for the 
shock. 

“Maria,” he whispered, “I’m much bet- 
ter, I—I’m——” 

“You’re a sick man, Washington, and 
I’m treating you—so keep quiet,” was the 
reply. 

“Oo-oo! It’s cold!” remarked Tubbs, 
shivering. 

“] don’t think it will snow, though,” 
said Mrs. Tubbs, as she came to the win- 
dow and took a look at the sky. 

Tubbs drew up his knees, and they hit 
the window casing with a thump. Then 
he rolled over on his back and looked up 
at the milky way. Something was moving 
above him—it resembled a cat on the ridge- 
pole of the house. If it was a cat he knew 
he would have bad dreams. On second 
thought he realized it wou'? not, as he 
probably wouldn’t sleep a wink. He eyed 
the cat boldly and saw that it was only 
a branch of a tree waving in the breeze. 

Ten minutes of portentous silence 
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drifted by. 

His wife 
seemed to be 
peacefully 
sleeping. Tubbs 
lifted his head and 
surveyed the roofs 
below him. They 
looked cold and un- 
inviting in the star- 
light, and he comforted himself ie 
a muffled remark, 

“Ug-ug-juk!” 

Tubbs knew instinctively that his wife 
had awakened. 

“Washington!” she called, softly. 

A dull, grating snore was her sole re- 
sponse. 

“Washington!” 

This was a little louder. 

“G-rer-r-r-r-rrrr!” 

That was Washington Tubbs’ most 
magnificent brand of snore—a trifle jar- 
ring, but undeniably businesslike. He 
meant to show that woman that he was 
enjoying the air cure to the limit. 

A creaking of bedsprings told him that 
his better half was getting out of bed. He 
almost neglected to snore as he listened to 
her silent approach. A hand was laid on 
his feet and another on his knee. A vig- 
orous shake made him cut a particularly 
promising snore in two pieces. 

“Are you awake, Washington?” 

“Um—ah—ugh! Where’s the fire?” 
ejaculated Tubbs, sitting up. 

“There isn’t any fire,” said Mrs. Tubbs. 
“| just wanted to ask you if you felt good 
and comfortable.” 

If it had not been quite so dark the look 
on Tubbs’ face would have made a painter’s 
fortune. 

“Did I say anything in my sleep about 


not being comfortable?” inquired Tubbs, 
earnestly. 

“There, there, Washington! Don’t get 
excited. Folks with your diseases must 
keep calm. Excitement is bad for ’em. 
I’m so glad you are resting easy.” 

Tubbs said something, but it could not 
be gathered. He threw himself backward 
with a resigned air and struck the bed 
with a thump. The planks quivered — 
squeaked—a nail loosened, and then 
Tubbs felt his aérial perch slowly tilt 
downward. 

“Maria, grab me!” he yelled, as he 
clutched wildly at the vanishing windowsill. 

But too late! The bed tilted 
downward remorselessly, and in 
another instant the patient slid 
easily off in a cloud of drapery. 

Mrs. Tubbs reached the 
window in time to wit- 
ness her husband ric- 
ochet from the 
pantry roof to the 
coal shed below, 


% from which point 


For a time, Tubbs merely studied the route. 
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he hurdled the woodpile neatly and brought 
up in the middle of the rear yard. 

She waited in breathless anxiety nearly 
a minute before the tangled heap of bed- 
clothes evinced any sign of life. Then the 
bald spot on her liege lord’s pate appeared 
and scintillated in the moonlight. For a 
time Tubbs merely studied the route he 
had just executed—apparently lost in ad- 
miration and wonder. Then he laboriously 
gathered his remains together and limped 
toward the kitchen door. 


Searching 
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Strangely enough, it was invitingly open. 
Tubbs entered and slammed it behind him 
with all the vim at his disposal. Then he 
went upstairs. 

His wife was asleep—soundly. He gave 
her one piercing look and smiled sardoni- 
cally. Then Washington Tubbs crept 
stealthily in at the far side of the bed 
and drew a shuddery sigh of relief. In 
a moment more he had fallen in peace- 
ful slumber—lame, and bruised but— 
CURED! 
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For aye it whispers to the soul of man, 

A silent challenge from the Soul of all— 
Now spelled in daisied constellations white— 
Or keyed in spangled mystery of stars. 


The fragrant woodland whispers, “Here am I, 
The Sovereign Spirit whom the world doth seek”; 
And, “Here am I,” the meadowy voices call 
From petaled lips of myriad blossoms sweet. 


“Lo, here am I,” the sceptered peaks refrain, 

To every vale and lowland dweller suing, 

“Lift up to me thine eyes, where glory dwells 
And heaven blends her tints in mountain-blue.” 


“In me, in me, the deep sea’s tidal chant, 

I] beat the mighty rhythm of space and time, 
The while I crumble rock and continent 

And worlds remold unto my Maker’s will.” 


And clearer still than all the outward calls 
‘ By Nature runed in beauty’s numbers rare, 

We hear within our hearts a rushing tide 

And know ourselves at last a time-marged strand, 
Where waves roll in from deep celestial seas. 





Jack, the mascot of the A/adama. 
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THE STORY OF THE TRIP OF THE SCOUT SHIPS AROUND 
THE WORLD, AS TOLD BY THE SAILORS THEMSELVES 


BY B. CLIFFORD HOOMES 
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HE battleships Alabama 
| and Maine, the Special 
Service Squadron 
which preceded the 
cmne fleet around the world 
| eet) and arrived in New 

York harbor ahead of 
the regular fleet, were the first battleships 
of any navy to circumnavigate the globe, 
and the crews are justly proud of the 
achievement. 

I boarded the Maine when she was lying 
in North River off Eighty-sixth Street, and 
approaching the officer of the deck, asked 
permission to visit the fo’c’sle to learn 
from the blue jackets themselves the story 
of their trip. The officer called a messen- 
ger and ordered him to take me “‘fo’ard” 
to await the termination of general quar- 
ters. 

The men swarmed everywhere. Gun- 
crews were at their stations operating the 
guns—the six-inch guns on the gun deck, 
the thirteen-inch guns in the turrets, fore 
and aft, and the machine guns on the spar 
deck and in the fighting tops. Murderous 
looking canisters of powder and projectiles 
were being hoisted up by the electric chain 
lift and carried to the guns. The fire hose 
was being coupled to the stand pipes and 
laid along the deck. Every man in sight 
was preparing for action as if a battle im- 
pended. We stumbled past various ob- 
structions, dodged in and out of the throng 
of fighting men, and reached a quiet spot 
near the paymaster’s quarters, where | 
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ventured to ask if they intended to do any 
firing. 

“No, sir! This is an everyday job 
aboard a battleship. It’s training for the 
real business. Quarters will soon be over, 
sir; there’s the ‘retreat’ now.” 

A bugle blast dissolved the formations. 
The released men scurried away, leaving 
only a few of their number to care for the 
guns, send the ammunition down to the 
magazines, and clear the decks. Then sev- 
eral blue jackets approached and saluted, 
saying, ‘‘The officer of the deck has or- 
dered us to report to you, sir.” 

“T came aboard to hear about your trip 
around the world,” said I. 

I had been told that the Alabama, after 
leaving Hampton Roads with the fleet, had 
developed a defect in her cylinder head, 
and that the strain of trying to keep up 
with the fleet, it was thought at that time, 
might cause an accident; also that the 
Maine’s coal-carrying capacity was too 
limited to take her over the long course at 
the speed she would have to maintain, and 
it was then feared she might retard the 
fleet. 

“These boats were the ‘lame ducks’ of 
the squadron,” | remarked indiscreetly. 

“Lame ducks!” resentfully retorted one 
of the men. “I don’t call a record of 
ten knots for a trip around the world the 
work of ‘lame ducks.’ The Alabama had 
a cracked cylinder and the Maine can’t 
carry enough coal, so when we got to 
"Frisco they made that an excuse to sub- 
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stitute the new battleships, Nebraska and 
Wisconsin, and send us on ahead as scouts 
and pathfinders, while the fleet lingered in 
San Francisco harbor. We made as fine a 
run as any of them.” 

As a matter of fact the fleet has made in 
its quick runs from port to port, as far as 
Ceylon, a record that averages thirteen 
knots; but the Alabama and Maine have 
certainly made a remarkable showing in 
their long voyage around the world, con- 
sidering their deficiencies. 

“The whole country is interested in the 
cruise,” I began again, taking a fresh start 
to draw out the story of their adventures. 
“The papers have 
had almost daily ac- 
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chipped, bristling mustache, which brought 
forth the remark from one of his shipmates: 

“In all his troubles, ‘ Bones-ey’ manages 
to keep a ‘stiff upper lip.’”’ 

“Oh, well,” replied ‘‘ Bones,” ‘‘a feller’s 
got to have something to strike his matches 
on.” 

There was “Nemo, the Yellow Kid,” 
“Spud” and “Dusty.” Fancy “Dusty” 
for a seaman’s nickname; yet, strange to 
say, | was told they sweep up plenty of 
dust on shipboard. “Chips” and “‘Blacky”’ 
are self-explanatory—Chips” was the 
carpenter and “Blacky” the blacksmith. 
Still another was a braw, lanky Scot, who 

of course was 


‘ 





counts of the prog- 
ress of the fleet, but 
you are the first men 
to return home, and 
your story will be 
the first from the 
men themselves. 
We have heard how 
the sovereigns and 
courts of the far 
East have been en- 
tertaining the fleet 
—as told by the 
newspaper corres- 
pondents—but little 
from the viewpoint 
of the blue jackets.” 

Every “man- 
jack”’of them visibly 
withdrew into his 
shell with an em- 
barrassed apology 
for his inability to 
“spin yarns.” One 
man waggishly observed, “I can’t tell 
a story; my top-s'ls are twisted.” He 
volunteered, however, to hunt up the 
members of the crew who were better 
equipped for the task. 

My volunteer recruiter was as good as 
his word, and returned with half a score 
of possible story-tellers, whom he intro- 
duced one by one. 

“This is ‘Limey,’ sir.” Limey gave no 
outward and visible indication of the origin 
of his name, nor was the next one, ‘Ikey,’ 
a Jew. Bones hadn’t a bone in evidence; 
he was as fat as a Christmas turkey, but he 
had a mark of distinction in a close- 


An incident of Neptune’s visit aboard the 
Maine crossing the ‘‘ Line”’ 


“Sandy.” It may 
have been his name, 
it may have been his 
nature. 

“Sandy” ob- 
served: “I am no’ 
much at yarn-spin- 
ning, sir; I have 
just come to keep 
the others in coun- 
tenance-like, and 
lend a hand now and 
then. We had a 
man paid off the 
other day who would 
havesuited you fine. 
He had a tongue 
that was swung in 
the middle and both 
ends in_ perpetual 
motion, a regular 
sea-lawyer, sir, and 
he certainly had a 
rare stock o’ 

arns.” 

“Say, ‘Chips,’ tell him about Hankow,” 
suggested ‘‘Dusty.” “Everybody keep 
quiet now.” 

“No, let him tell about the trip of the 
Glacier and the Dewey dry-dock,” amended 
“Spud.” This provoked a burst of laugh- 
ter, the jibes evidently concealing some 
“tall yarns.” 

“Stow that!” he exclaimed, turning on 
“Spud.” “You're only jealous because 
you can’t tell yarns. You'll get your 
chance at the ‘stick’ to-day. ‘Jimmy- 
legs’ will tell your story for you.” The 
laugh was on “Spud.” The “Yellow 
Kid” obligingly explained that “Jimmy- 
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Captain of the Maine receiving King Neptune. 


Teddy, the mascot of the A/aine, ‘‘having one with me.” 





Target practice, Magdalena Bay. 


Reception aboard the 4/aéama of the governor of Hawaiian Islands, by Mr. Garfield, 
Secretary of Navy. 





A petty officer of the J/aine taking a rickshaw ride at Singapore. 
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legs” was the deep-sea term for the master- 
at-arms who had reported “Spud” for 
bringing a ‘“‘dog” (a bottle of liquor) 
aboard, for which infraction of discipline 
he would be ‘“‘masted,” and would prob- 
ably “‘go down,” by which he meant that 
the complaint would be heard at the mast 
by the captain or other officer, and if he 
were ordered to “go down” he would be 
reduced from a first-class to a fourth-class 
seaman. 

“As I understand,” volunteered 
“Dusty,” “you want to know how we en- 
joyed the trip.” “Dusty” was evidently 
a man to be listened to with respect, for 
the men took down ditty-boxes from the 
racks and disposed themselves comfortably 
about the deck to hear what he had to say, 
while I was given a camp stool, with one of 
the six-inch guns to lean my back against. 

“Well, sir, you know we started with 
the fleet from Hampton Roads. We 
thought we were to stay with them till the 
end of the cruise, although at that time no 
one was certain where it was to end or 
whether it was to be a globe circling one or 
not. There were plenty of rumors to that 
effect. We had our Christmas celebration 
at Trinidad, where a boat race was pulled 
off by the officers of the fleet before break- 
fast, the Alabama’s boat winning the prize 
and the Maine’s crew coming in last. 
Christmas dinner, which we had on board, 
was a dandy—turkey, roast beef, plum 
pudding, mince pie, all the fruits of the 
season, and then some. 

“New Year’s we passed at sea almost 
unnoticed. Our minds were too much oc- 
cupied with our approaching invasion of 
the realm of old Father Neptune, and how 
best to keep a whole skin; for tales were rife 
of how the old gent and his retinue would 
come aboard during the still hours of the 
night as we crossed the Line, and we would 
wake to find him sitting in court, and that, 
before we knew it something would hap- 
pen; we would be tried and found guilty 
of a lot of misdemeanors and put to tor- 
ture. The men had been working them- 
selves to the limit in preparing themselves 
for this great event since leaving Hampton 
Roads. ‘Maintop,’ who was the official 
representative of Neptune Rex on board 
the Maine, was in constant wireless com- 
munication with His Majesty, and had 
received orders to forthwith organize the 
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members of the Royal Domain (those who 
had crossed the Line before and held cer- 
tificates to that effect) and to prepare for 
the initiation ceremonies. He kept things 
sizzling with ‘royal proclamations’ and 
‘general orders,’ telling all the land-lub- 
bers, sea-lawyers and pollywogs about the 
terrible things that were going to happen 
to them when we entered His Majesty’s 
dominions. These proclamations were 
posted on the scuttle-butt (drinking tank), 
daily, and drew a crowd of worried rookies 
(the uninitiated), of which we had about 
seven hundred on board. 

“First came His Majesty’s revised 
statutes providing the punishments to fit 
various crimes, with extra penalties for 
those who tried to hide or in any other 
way avoid their fate. The ‘Royal Bar- 
bers’ were ordered to mix their lather ac- 
cording to the prescribed regulations, with 
the proper proportions of coal-tar, oil, 
molasses, shellac and India-ink, and to 
procure a plentiful supply of extra-sized 
brushes and razors. The special chairs 
were to be high enough to enable the 
victim to turn a double flip-flap before hit- 
ting the water thirty-six feet below. In 
serious cases they were to be towed in the 
sea from the hawse-pipes. New surgical 
knives and rip-saws, meat axes and hand- 
cuffs were to be requisitioned for, and an 
ample number of policeman’s clubs, stuffed 
with rapid-fire ammunition ‘for lambasting 
the recalcitrant... The Royal Electrician 
was instructed to prepare his most power- 
ful batteries and the tank bears were to be 
deprived of food for thirty days and to have 
their teeth and claws sharpened. Every 
proclamation ended ominously with, ‘May 
the Lord have mercy on your souls.’” 

The way “Dusty” reeled off these high- 
sounding periods showed such perfect ac- 
quaintance with the language of the proc- 
lamations that I suspected he himself had 
been the redoubtable “‘Maintops.”’ 

“Every rookie was trembling with ap- 
prehension on the evening of January the 
fifth, when we expected the Messenger of 
Neptune, King of the Raging Main, to 
come aboard. About seven o'clock, a hail 
was heard coming from the direction of the 
bow. 

“*Ship ahoy!’ 

“The officer of the deck answered 
‘Hello!’; and next we heard, ‘What ship 











A Chinese woman of Ceylon trading with the sailors on the J/aine. 


is that?’ and the officer answered, ‘The 
U.S. S. Maine.’ After asking permission 
to board us, we were startled to see a 
strange creature coming across the fo’c’sle, 
dressed in a long robe covered with various 
kinds of fish and other things out of the 
sea, and wearing a long white beard reach- 
ing to his ankles. He was met on the 
bridge by the first Luff (lieutenant). The 
Captain was notified that he was aboard 
and came from his cabin to meet him. 
The Messenger had an enormous mail bag 
full of notices to be served on the rooks. 
He said His Majesty would be aboard at 
eight o’clock the next morning. 
“Promptly on time His Majesty, Nep- 
tune Rex, made his appearance on the 
fo’c’sle with his wife, Amphitrite, his son, 
doctors, scribes, sea-lions, bears and other 
curious critters. After the grand march 
the fun began. A platform was erected 
on the starboard side of the fo’c’sle upon 
which assembled the Scribes, Pharisees, 
Dr. Pill, the barbers and the judge. Every 
man of the crew who hadn’t had the ex- 
quisite pleasure of eating soap pills and 
being shaved with lather composed of ter- 


rifying ingredients, was brought up before 
this learned body. After the dear Doc 
had examined every man and diagnosed 
his case, and had tried to knock out a few 
of his back teeth with a pair of pliers, and 
an assistant had rammed one of those pills 
down his throat and chased it home with 
a siphon of soothing syrup in which red 
pepper and Jamaica ginger could be dis- 
tinguished, the culprit was turned over to 
the judge, who was not in the least way 
kind and considerate—such as some I have 
seen in New York and other cities. Then 
came the barber, who was equipped with a 
whitewash brush, a strap about ten foot 
long and six inches wide, and a wooden 
razor, whose dimensions were very little 
less than the strap. His chair was an in- 
strument of torture, through the bottom of 
which the victim was precipitated, when 
the shaving operation was over, into a big 
pool of water. Here he was met by the 
bears, gentle little things—I don’t think— 
generally fellows who had played on the 
foot ball team—so nice! Well, if one of 
them got out of this alive, he was a full- 
fledged salt; and according to my opinion, 
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he certainly ought to be, for it is fifteen 
minutes of torture.” 

“You ought to have heard the Doctor 
when he examined me,” interposed 
“Blacky,” dolefully. ‘‘‘Ingrowing brains’ 
was my trouble, and they didn’t do a thing 
to me!” The others laughed at the recol- 
lection. 

“At Rio de Janeiro,” resumed ‘‘ Dusty,” 
“the time was taken up visiting places of 
interest around the city and in enjoying the 
splendid entertainments provided for us. 
You have read all that in the newspapers. 
Evolutions and drills occupied most of the 
time until we reached Callao, Peru. It was 
a season of hard work broken by such in- 
cidents as the greeting extended to us off 
Montevideo by the Argentine cruisers; 
the passage through the Straits of Magel- 
lan with its wonderful scenery and the 
parade of the battlesnips before the city of 
Valparaiso. 

“The Peruvians fairly took us in arms 
and placed themselves and their possessions 
at our disposal. There was a glorious 
round of festivities culminating in the 
characteristic bullfight. Seven bulls were 
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sacrificed on the altar of Spanish ‘sport’ 
(?). Four of these had been named by 
Peru in honor of the four admirals of the 
fleet. ‘The Gallant Alfred’ (for Rear- 
Admiral Evans), ‘The Heroic Ranger’ (for 
Admiral Thomas), ‘The Brave Teddy’ (for 
Admiral Emory), and ‘Shoo Fly’ (for Ad- 
miral Sperry). The bull named ‘ Banjo’ was 
in honor of the officers and ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
of the sailors. Each bull in his turn was 
driven into the ring, and spent more or 
less of his time dancing around trying to 
evade the darts of his enemy on foot and 
the spears of his enemy on horseback, until, 
completely tired out, he had the pleasure 
and honor of having a sword run through 
his heart by a noted matador. I was just 
beginning to think that no one was going 
to get hurt when they turned ‘Yankee 
Doodle’ loose. I guess he must have seen 
his four brothers being hauled back into 
the outer inclosure by the horses, for he 
acted kinder riled—must have ‘got his 
goat.” Anyway, he did not tarry very 
long, but got right down to business. His 
first attempt was to take a leg off one of 
the horses, which he accomplished with 














Coaling ship at Port Said. 
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The 4/abama and Maine in the Harbor of Naples. 
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some success, and then proceeded to put 
all the rest of them to flight in a more or 
less dilapidated condition, including the 
‘brave’ matador. In the end he even had 
the satisfaction of killing this same gentle- 
man instead of himself being the victim. 
About this time I had enough of bullfight- 
ing and left the place.” 

“Yes, that matador got the hook all 
right,” affirmed “Sandy.” 

“The next stopping place was Magda- 
lena Bay, Mexico,” continued ‘ Dusty.” 
“There we had boat races, boxing and 
minstrel shows, and plenty of hard work 
at the targets. The men of the Maine 
have special occasion to remember the 
boat races. The Alabama’s boat had 
beaten the Rhode Island’s so badly, they 
thought they were the only pebble on the 
beach; but you know how it is—the Maine 
happened to have a better crew, pulling 
one of the fastest races on record over a 
tnree-mile course in a regulation cutter. 
Quite afew thousand dollars changed hands. 

“At Los Angeles we were entertained in 
royal style—free automobiles, free street 
cars, theater parties, balls, open air shows 
at the Agricultural and Chutes Parks, and 
I don’t know what all. The people can 
only be described in the one word—glor- 
ious! Our money was counterfeit; 1 was 
beginning to think that I wasn’t going to be 
able to spend mine at all, and in fact that 
is about the way it did turn out. 

“There was a boxing tournament at 
Chutes Park, and in that the Alabama 
loomed large. They had the twochampions, 
Frank Rafferty, the featherweight; and 
Dennis Tighe, middleweight; and one of 
their proudest possessions are the cups pre- 
sented to these two men by the people of 
Los Angeles. The fights were all refereed 
by Jim Jeffries. Oh, yes, | might say that 
we developed some fighters at a little 
burg called Santa Barbara, where a ‘gent’ 
had the ‘noive’ to charge a couple of our 
fellows something like six dollars for steak 
and eggs. He will charge somebody else 
that—I don’t think. At ’Frisco we had a 
repetition of the balls, receptions, automo- 
bile rides and boxing bouts that made our 
stay in Los Angeles so pleasant, and re- 
ceived the same hearty welcome from the 
people, and some of our boys had the 
pleasure of seeing Stanley Ketchell put 
Mr. Sullivan away. 
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“On the 8th of June, 1908, the U. S. 
Ships Maine and Alabama sailed from 
San Francisco, leaving behind one of the 
most beautiful spots and some of the best 
people on earth; and | am sure that every 
one in the two ships will join with me in 
saying that there is still a big tender place 
in our hearts for the people of the West 
Coast, who did so much to make the boys 
feel like they were at home and among 
old friends. 

“Sports on our way home were at a 
premium. At Honolulu, Tighe, the cham- 
pion middleweight of the Alabama, came 
to front again by putting a husky soldier 
to the mat, and their featherweight got a 
decision over a native. We were splen- 
didly entertained, of course, and visited 
all of the natural wonders of the island. 
One of the most fascinating sights was the 
performance of the surf-riders, a sport that 
is dying out, and one we were especially 
glad to see. 

“The next place we struck was Guam. 
There isn’t anything especially interesting 
to tell about it, except that there, for the 
first time, | learned that copra, of which | 
had heard so much, was nothing in the 
world but cocoanut cut in small pieces and 
dried, in the process of which it develops a 
disgusting smell that permeates every- 
where and even pursues you out to sea. 
One would hardly believe that from the 
same thing comes that nice, soft, grated 
fluffy stuff that mother used to put on 
cakes when I was a kid ‘to hum.’ 

“The run from Guam to Manila took us 
six days, and nothing developed along 
the route except considerable heat. Most 
of the fellows broke out their caulking mats 
on the spar deck and made that their sleep- 
ing quarters until we reached cool weather 
again between Port Said and Naples. 

“They call Manila the ‘Pearl of the 
Orient,’ and maybe it is. I can’t say for 
sure, for | am not much of a judge, but 
the native girls are not exactly ugly. We 
anchored off Cavite on the ground, or 
rather the water, made famous by Dewey 
on that memorable day in May, 1808. 
(1 won’t be positive that it is exactly the 
same water, but I guess that some of it is 
left.) From a distance, the city is quite 
pretty, especially the coloring of the 
houses, including every color of the rain- 
bow and then some more. But landing 
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tells another story. I didn’t see a man 
who had been out there any length of time 
but wanted to get back home. The Phil- 
ippines are very rich in natural resources, 
and there is no doubt that the United 
States will some day have to fight to keep 
her hold or else make things so hot around 
there that other nations will look sick 
when they think of the Philippines. The 
population is a conglomeration of every 
nation under the sun, which is another 
reason why the United States is good 
enough for me. 

“We had a rough passage from Manila to 
Singapore—an English settlement on an 
island lying off the coast of Siam. Here 
and at Colombo, Ceylon, the conditions are 
pretty much the same as those at Manila. 
Chinese, Japanese and East Indians com- 
prise the largest part of the population, 
and the heat is of the same penetrating 
quality. A novelty in the mode of travel 
we encountered here furnished us consider- 
able enjoyment. They call it a rickshaw, 
or something to that effect. It is like a 
road cart with the hind end built up high 
and is propelled by a Jap or other specie 
getting between the shafts and pulling. 
If he happens to be going at a good gait 
and takes a sudden notion to stop—well, 
there is nothing to stop you, you just keep 
on going.” 

“Oh, that was the place,” observed 
“Spud,” biting off a fresh cud from a plug 
of “Navy,” “where me and my mate got 
so fond of our rickshaw-runners, and drank 
to their good health so often, that before 
the day was out, they were as drunk as 
lords and we had to get in the shafts and 
trundle them home.” 

“And the place where I had my first 
elephant ride,” added “Dusty.” “I felt 
like a fly on a shaking mold of jelly.” 

“The people of Singapore,” he continued, 
“are very poor, but not in the sense under- 
stood by the word at home. Why, a man 
out there would support a family of about 
ten thousand children, himself and wife, 
like princes on the salary I make. Coal- 
ing ship at all of these ports was done by 
natives, and they receive the liberal re- 
muneration of one shilling, or twenty-four 
cents, for a hard day’s work, and there is 
very little shirking. There is a never- 
ending store of wonders to be seen in all 
of these Oriental cities, from the marvelous 
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temples to the exhibitions of street fakirs. 
Our greatest difficulty was to see even a 
part of them and to provide room in our 
ditty-boxes and bags for the ever-increasing 
burden of curios collected in the many 
ports we visited. 

“Colombo followed Singapore, and Aden 
(Arabia) followed close on the heels of 
Colombo. Here is where I got handed a 
particularly large lemon, and | am not 
likely to forget it soon. It is a little town 
at which all the ships coal who come and 
go through the straits of Bab el Mondad, 
and as we were anchored some distance 
from the shore and were not granted shore 
leave, we occupied the time chaffing with 
the natives who came aboard with the 
usual curios to sell. | bought about fifteen 
dollars’ worth of ostrich feathers, or what 
they said were ostrich feathers, and they 
certainly looked that way to me. As to 
what they were I am not going to commit 
myself. All I know is that | put them in 
an air-tight tin, and when I looked at 
them about a month later there wasn’t 
even a stem left. The funny thing about 
it is that this was the general experience, 
and we've all worked at the solution of the 
mystery so continuously that we’ve almost 
knocked the sparks out of our running 
lights. If ever I go to that place again | 
am going to get back, even if I have to sell 
them Mr. Roosevelt’s book on ‘How Taft 
Should Govern the United States.’ 

“If there is any place hotter than Suez 
it ain’t on this earth. We were so im- 
pressed with this distinction that we took 
all the others for granted. We got right 
down to the simple life, discarded the 
usual conventions of civilization, turned 
on the hose and the shower bath and to 
divert our minds thought of the compen- 
sations we would have when we got to 
New York. 

“Of course we visited the Pyramids and 
had our pictures taken in the lap of the 
Sphinx. It is only hearsay that Napoleon 
shot her nose off, but it is a fact that 
‘Limey’ there,” pointing to a grinning 
shipmate, “clipped a souvenir off her ear. 

“Naples was our next port of call, and 
one that furnished us many interesting 
experiments, but nothing out of the or- 
dinary worth recalling. All of its wonders 
have been told so many times and so much 
better than I could tell them, that I would 
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be afraid to attempt the task. Vesuvius 
was something of a disappointment. We 
expected to see continuous streams of 
lava and explosions of fire; but no such 
things. The houses were built almost up 
to the rim of the crater. Neither were 
Etna and Stromboli particularly impres- 
sive. 

“We were all anxious to get to Gibral- 
tar, our last port of call in Europe. The 
first thing I did when we got there was to 
look and see if a certain advertised legend 
was painted on the side of the rock, but 
it wasn’t there. Gibraltar was not what 
I expected in a great many ways. Of 
course it is grand and all of that, yet there 
seemed to be something lacking. Maybe 
it was the sign. It is said to be the 
strongest fort in the world, and that they 
have a gun on that mountain side for every 
year since Moses crossed the Red Sea. 
How many is that? I have figured until 
I am tired. This is the big wine and lace 
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center, but Moses wasn’t a millionaire at 
that time. 

“All aboard for Punta del Gado, then 
change cars for New York and all points 
south! Whew, it has been a long time 
since we've seen civilization. As far as 
Punta del Gado is concerned, which is a 
little town in the Azores, one-third of the 
way between Europe and America, if it 
wasn’t for the fact that they needed to 
coal ship, you might as well strike it off 
the map. It is just the same as the rest 
of those old Spanish and Portuguese towns, 
dead, dead. Here is where we broke out 
our Homeward Bound streamer three hun- 
dred feet long, bearing the words, ‘In God 
We Trust: New York or Bust.’ It snapped 
in the breeze and the crew gave it a tre- 
mendous cheer. 

“We are all mighty glad to get home, 
some of us tostay permanently and others for 
a little while, until the old wanderlust seizes 
us again and we come back to re-enlist.” 








Two blue jackets posing as statues before an old 
church in Manila. 








JAMES GORDON BENNETT 


THE MONTE CRISTO OF MODERN JOURNALISM 


BY GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


AMES GORDON BEN- 
NETT, owner of the 
New York Herald, is 
the most remarkable 
figure in the history 
of journalism. In his 

Ss management of his 
great metropolitan newspape., in the ex- 
ploitation of many of his individualistic 
ideas, in his peculiar mode of life and in 
his accomplishments, he stands alone—the 
most unusual personality of Pressdom. 

He has been referred to by his friends 
as the kingliest character of America, and 
his career warrants the tribute. He has 
been referred to by his enemies as an 
unbending tyrant and his methods have 
demonstrated that this tribute is not en- 
tirely unwarranted. He has ruled, not by 
the Machiavelian alternative of love or 
fear, but by fear and melodrama, and to- 
day the newspaper that he inherited from 
his father is classed as one of the greatest. 

James Gordon Bennett was born in New 
York. He is now sixty-seven years old. 
In appearance he is tall and slender and 
gives the impression of a vast amount of 
nervous energy. He carries himself with 
military erectness, and his steel-gray hair 
and mustache add to his general soldierly 
look. For many years he has made his 
home in Paris, and visits this country only 
about once every two years. He literally 
edits the New York Herald by cable. And 
the story of the way in which he does this is 
almost as unbelievable as it is curious. 

It is the general public opinion that Mr. 
Bennett lets the Herald run itself, and that, 
particularly of late years, he has not kept 
in close touch with its affairs and progress. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In fact, it may be said that he is devoting 





more time to the interests of his paper at 
present than ever before. 

About two years ago, after Mr. William 
C. Reick, then president of the Herald 
Company, left to take an interest in the 
Times, Mr. Bennett placed the on-the-spot 
control of his paper in the hands of six 
or seven committees, composed of the 
various editors, heads of departments, and 
so forth. These committees were vested 
with scant power, however, and _ their 
status is always kept in doubt. It is not 
even within their power to discharge a re- 
porter. It is their mission merely to carry 
out Mr. Bennett’s orders and to convey 
to him the various developments that may 
come up in connection with the operation 
of the newspaper. At the head of the 
table about which these committees gather 
is Mr. Bennett’s chair, always kept in 
position. At his place all the metropolitan 
papers are laid each day. Thus, even 
though he may not be present more than 
once every two years, he imbues his men 
with the idea that he is present in spirit 
and that he is “the boss”—not they. In 
his private office in the front of the Herald 
building, in Herald Square, his desk is 
ever kept in readiness for him, and even 
such details as filled inkwells and a handy 
ash-tray are looked after by attendants 
who have been impressed that they are to 
act just as if he came into his office every 
day. It is related, along this line, that 
even years ago, when the Herald was printed 
downtown, Mr. Bennett ordered that the 
light in his office be kept burning every 
night. The windows of his office looked 
out on the street, and he wanted passersby, 
as well as the office force, to know that he 
was, paradoxically, in his office every 
evening even if he happened to be abroad. 
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The spirit presence of the proprietor is 
further impressed upon his general staff 
by frequently bulletined cablegrams de- 
tailing this or that order. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
Mr. Bennett is content to rest his work 
upon devices such as these. Although he 
is aman of millions and although he is get- 
ting along in years, it may be said of him 
that he works harder for the Herald than 
does any man in his employ. During the 
last year he has frequently been in the 
habit of arising at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, partaking of black coffee and working 
an hour and a half getting up his plans so 
that he might cable them in proper time 
to his workers in Herald Square for their 
immediate guidance. When he wishes to 
get into personal touch with the heads of 
his departments, he orders them to come 
to him in Paris, thus sparing himself the 
tedium of frequent ocean voyages. 

Every day, there is sent to Mr. Bennett 
a copy of the Herald, every article in which 
is marked with the name of the man who 
wrote it. By this means, he keeps in touch 
with the daily work and progress of every 
man on his staff. The slightest error will 
be quickly ferreted out by his eagle eye 
and a warning bulletin is speedily posted 
by him following his detection in a “story” 
of, for instance, the word “gentleman” 
instead of ‘“‘man,” the use of some such 
phrase as “J. Pierpont Morgan, the finan- 
cier,” instead of “J. Pierpont Morgan, a 
financier,” or similar violations of a huge, 
freakish “don’t list,” the vigorous ad- 
herence to which he insists upon. 

In addition to Reeping in the closest 
touch with the New York Herald, this won- 
derfully odd man of journalism keeps in 
personal touch with the Paris edition of 
the Herald, makes intermittent trips to the 
London office and looks after, by cable, 
the New York Evening Telegram, in which 
he takes much pride because he started 
it himself after he had inherited the 
Herald. 

In the management of his newspapers 
almost everything with Mr. Bennett seems 
to be a matter of mood. An editor one 
day may be assigned to “cover” the Har- 
lem police court the following day. The 
foreman of the press-room may be sum- 
moned to fill an important editorial chair. 
A comparatively obscure member of the 
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reportorial staff may be elevated to a 
“desk job.” Such changes are naturally 
attributed by outsiders to the ever-chang- 
ing moods of the Man In Paris, and yet, as 
has been stated, where the sudden changes 
may seem to be only the results of moods, 
subsequent developments may show the 
peculiar workings of the Bennett brain in 
the alterations. A man may be removed 
from a high position because he is making 
a name for himself through the efficiency 
of his work. There must be no individual 
“hits” made by Herald men. They are 
allowed to sign their names to no articles, 
and even an editor is known, not by his 
name, but by his office in the Herald realm. 
Thus it is not “John Jones, the City 
Editor,” in communications, but merely 
“The City Editor.” James Gordon Ben- 
nett is the only name known in the Herald 
office. The “box” printed on the editorial 
page with the names of the editors and 
printers is only one of the ‘contradictory 
Bennett angles. 

As soon as a man in Mr. Bennett’s em- 
ploy becomes well known he is discharged. 
“Workers, not celebrities,’ is the rule. 
If he is not discharged, he is reduced in 
position. When Henry M. Stanley re- 
turned to Herald Square after having pene- 
trated the African jungles in the search 
for Livingston and had won world-fame, 
Mr. Bennett ordered him to “cover” the 
Tenderloin police station, one of the most 
meager of reportorial posts. When a cer- 
tain dramatic writer on the Telegram 
several years ago was beginning to be 
praised for his work, Mr. Bennett ordered 
his discharge, and commanded that hence- 
forth the critic’s work be done by different 
reporters—a new one for each play. One 
of the results was a “‘criticism”’ of “Sappho 
and Phaon,” by the reporter whose most 
regular assignment at the time happened 
to be the “covering” of fires. 

Other whims of Mr. Bennett find illus- 
tration in his dismissal years ago of a mu- 
sic critic simply because ‘““‘he was such a 
funny looking man” and of his making a 
financial editor about fifteen years ago 
out of a man whose forte was dramatic 
criticism. Mr. Bennett has always been 
a “‘stickler” in the matter of the personal 
appearance of the men in his employ, and 
he demands neatness above all things. 
They used to tell a story in this regard 
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that shows the unexpected turns that Mr. 
Bennett makes every once in a while. 

Anticipating a visit from the proprietor, 
word was sent quivering through the office 
that every man was to spruce up and look 
his best. There was a hurry, a clatter, a 
dash to get into trim,and when Mr. Ben- 
nett appeared the general survey was a 
pleasing one. That is, forgetting one man 
who had not heard the advance news of 
The Coming and who, consequently, had 
not “cleaned up.” When Mr. Bennett en- 
tered the big room of the city department 
the trim members of the staff clustered 
around the untidy one in an effort to 
hide him from view. Mr. Bennett spied 
him, however, and asked him to step 
out. 

With visions of dismissal in his mind’s 
eye, the unkempt reporter faced his em- 
ployer, who said lightly: “‘You are the 
only man in here who looks as if he’d 
been working. You can add fifteen dollars 
a week to your salary.” 

Mr. Bennett does not like his men to 
have their visiting cards inscribed with 
the name of the Herald. It is related that 
when one of his men called upon him one 
day and presented his card, “ John Smith,” 
with “The New York Herald” engraved 
beneath, Mr. Bennett glanced at him and 
sarcastically remarked: ‘‘Um, so you are 
the New York Herald ”’ 

Illustrative of the peculiar campaigns 
which Mr. Bennett starts with his news- 
papers are the comparatively recent in- 
stances of his efforts to effect an American 
alliance with China, his efforts to stir up 
trouble with Japan and his efforts to intro- 
duce the metric system into usage in this 
country. He spends thousands of dollars 
exploiting every one of these schemes and 
pays many men to gather interviews prais- 
ing the ideas and to evolve further ideas 
for the popularization of the fundamental 
ideas. For James Gordon Bennett is a 
fighter, and once he sets out to do a thing 
he either does it or does everything in his 
power to prove to himself that it is im- 
possible of execution. 

The introduction of the metric system 
into this country has been one of his great- 
est desires for many years, and, although 
two different campaigns that he has under- 
taken have not yet brought about the ful- 
fillment of his purpose, he still maintains 
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his fight for the American adoption of the 
French mathematical standards. 

One of the best known foreign illustra- 
tions of Mr. Bennett’s stick-to-it-iveness is 
his printing every day in the Paris edition 
of the Herald the now famous letter of “An 
Old Philadelphia Lady.” One day, years 
ago, the other Paris journals ridiculed the 
Herald for entering into an explanatory 
discussion of the question: ‘What is the 
difference between Fahrenheit and centi- 
grade?” propounded by a woman who 
signed herself as indicated above. Mr. 
Bennett, disliking the pooh-poohing atti- 
tude of the other-papers, ordered that the 
letter be printed every day thereafter, and 
it has been and still is. 

Sensational and talk-creating methods 
for the gathering and dispensing of news 
are among Mr. Bennett’s hobbies. The 
carrier pigeon service that he installed on 
the roof of the New York Herald building, 
the steam yacht Owlet that now meets the 
incoming liners, the wireless service im- 
parting Wall Street market news to the 
New York Yacht Club fleet on its annual 
cruises, the placing of an American dra- 
matic critic in London, and other equal- 
ly novel features show the resourcefulness 
of this stop-at-nothing journalistic Monte 
Cristo. Although one of his rules is the 
prohibition of the use of superlatives in 
the columns of the Herald, Mr. Bennett 
indulges in all sorts of superlativeness to 
promote the interests of his newspapers. 
On election nights, the Herald’s signal 
searchlight must be placed on the highest 
tower in all New York. In the hurrying 
of the early editions to the trains, the 
Herald must be carted by the fastest of 
the newspaper delivery automobiles. In 
its reports of opera premieres, of summer 
resort news and of foreign happenings, the 
Herald must have more pictures and devote 
more space than any other paper. If an- 
other newspaper has six men on the Van- 
derbilt Cup race, the Herald must have 
seven. Everything must center on the se- 
curing (this word is also a Herald “don’t’’) 
of a “beat,” z.e., something exclusive. It 
is related that the entire staff of one of the 
Herald’s departments was discharged at 
one time because another metropolitan 
paper had printed a “beat” in its line. 

James Gordon Bennett’s actions have 
always been modeled after the Monte Cristo 
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James Gordon Bennett, who rules his great newspapers with a rod of iron. 
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principle: “The journalistic world is 
mine!” And his great fortune he is always 
ready to use to back up his cry. His per- 
sonal life, too, has been laid in the lane 
of royalty, in a romantic Monte Cristoan 
atmosphere that is almost unequaled in 
modern day American prosaicism. His 
friends have been culled from the royal 
houses of Europe; kings, queens, lords, 
dukes, earls have been his companions. 
He has “put up” in the Imperial Palace 
with the Czar (which he spells Tsar) and 
he has wagered on the Derby’s outcome 
with the then Prince of Wales and the now 
King of England. His breast has been 
decorated with multi-colored ribbons and 
variously made medals. His yacht Lyszs- 
trata, ornamented with the same sort of 
owls that blink from the cornices of the 
Herald Building in New York, has enter- 
tained on board many of the world’s rulers, 
artists, men of affairs and other brilliant 
personages. 

At Monte Carlo, in the Riviera, as in the 
capitals, James Gordon Bennett has been 
anotable figure. His advent has always 
been preceded by that expectant hush and 
semi-repressed sense of preparation that is 
reserved for ‘‘Them of the Crown.” With 
his small accompanying party he has ever 
been the center of the thousand glances 
of surrounding tables. His departure has 
always been characterized with a similar 
dignity, solemnity and half-mystery that 
is as inexplicable as it is unusual in the 
instance of an American, of any other 
American. 

There has always been something of 
swashbuckling, soldier-of-fortune, dare- 
devil regality in this man Bennett’s roman- 
tic make-up. Years ago, while seated in 
front of the blazing grate in the Union Club 
with Pierre Lorillard and several other 
friends, one of the latter, glancing out at 
the snow that swirled against the huge 
windows, remarked that it was a bad night 
on which to venture out. 

“You call this bad?” laughed Bennett, 
“why, I wouldn’t mind sailing my yacht 
across the ocean in just such weather.” 

“Ten thousand dollars you would not 
do any such thing,” cried out his friend. 

“T’ll take the bet,” replied Bennett 
quietly, ‘“‘and I’ll double it and race you to 
England.” 

The story of Mr. Bennett’s yacht race 
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across the winter seas created the sensation 
of the day. 

Several years later, Mr. Bennett, back 
in America again at the holiday season, 
dropped into one of his clubs and, in an 
absent-minded moment, handed the waiter, 
who was serving him, his purse contain- 
ing several hundred dollars. The waiter, 
dumbfounded, took the purse and went 
back to the service room. Recovering 
from his surprise half an hour later, he ap- 
proached the table where Mr. Bennett was 
seated. Several of the latter’s friends had 
joined him by this time. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” the waiter ad- 
dressed Mr. Bennett, “but you gave me 
two hundred and ninety dollars a while 
ago. You didn’t mean to, did you, sir?” 

Sensitive about his even rarely occurring 
absent-mindedness and rather than let his 
friends know about it, Mr. Bennett, look- 
ing over his shoulder, said to the waiter: 
“Certainly I did, James, just as a little 
Christmas gift. Only I thought I had 
given you an even three hundred. Here 
is the other ten.” 

On another occasion, while at the Herald 
office on one of his periodic visits to this 
country, a small fire broke out in West 
Thirty-sixth Street, near the Herald build- 
ing, and the dignified Mr. Bennett, in truly 
democratic spirit, headed a score of men of 
his staff in a “fire brigade” to extinguish 
the blaze. The strings of office hose were 
jerked from their rests and, dragged to the 
north windows, were trained on the fire, 
which was quickly put out. No one in 
the office enjoyed the fun nfore than did 
the owner of the Herald. 

It is related that on the occasion of 
another of his visits, while walking through 
the west corridor of the Herald building, 
he came into collision with a “copy boy,” 
who was rushing headlong down the hall- 
way, and that, appreciating the lad’s vim 
in getting around, despite the discomfort 
that the boy’s head had caused his stomach 
when it came into quick contact with it, 
he handed the “copy boy” a two dollar 
bill. 

About twelve years ago (Mr. Bennett 
rules that starting a paragraph with an ex- 
pression of time is bad journalism), the 
Herald proprietor decided that he wanted 
a new head for his Paris edition. He had 


two men in mind for the position and he 
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asked both to call on him a certain evening 
at his hotel. One of the men had been 
so busy in the office all day that he had 
no time to change his clothes before go- 
ing to meet Mr. Bennett. The other man, 
however, appeared in immaculate evening 
attire. Mr. Bennett’s decision was immedi- 
ate. He pointed to the carefully groomed 
man and said: “The position is yours.” 
That man is still in his employ and holds 
one of the best posts in the Bennett com- 
mand. 

Now, although it is perfectly natural that 
an act like this on the part of a man look- 
ing for an abie journalist to fill an important 
post is to be regarded in the light of a 
freakish, unthinking whim, it is neverthe- 
less paradoxically true that the final re- 
sults obtained by Mr. Bennett from such 
“whims” have almost always seemed to 
justify his instantaneous, peculiarly angled 
decisions. The intricate journalistic psy- 
chology whereby he reads men, the bold 
theory that a man’s mind is frequently to 
be judged by the degree of his well-groom- 
edness and an inborn reliance in his lucky 
star have made this man what he is—the 
plutocrat of the press. 

Mr. Bennett is a journalistic fatalist. 
With his “damn-the-torpedoes-go-ahead” 
policy, it is not entirely to be doubted that, 
even had be been born to comparative 
poverty, he would have gained for him- 
self a place of prominence in the press 
world. He is aman who does not believe 
in second thoughts. He is action, all action 
and quick action. His character is best 
summed up in a remark he made to a 
friend of his many years ago at Newport: 
“TI admire a fighter, yes,” he said, ‘“‘but 
only when he gets in the first blow.” 

Reference has been made to Newport. 
It has probably been forgotten by this time 
that much of that resort’s claim to the 
name of The American Society Capital 
rests in what Mr. Bennett did for it in 
years gone by. With his intimate knowl- 
edge of European ‘purpledom, his own red- 
white-and-blue social standing and _ his 
command over the powers of gold and 
black-and-white, he devoted a great deal 
of his attention toward the development 
of the Rhode Island colony of ultra-New 
Yorkers. The Newport Casino was an in- 
augurative gift of his. The great affairs at 
which he was host, his magnificent villa 
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that encouraged the erection of others, his 
urging of the elaboration of yachting in- 
terests, his showing of prancing turn-outs 
that did much toward bringing out so- 
ciety’s equine displays and his activity in 
working for the general improvement of 
the resort were all big factors in the evolu- 
tion of the Newport of former days to the 
glorious Newport of Here and Now. 

Even though Mr. Bennett is rarely seen 
at Newport these years, his interest in its 
welfare is shown in many different ways. 
The news of the resort is featured in his 
newspapers and particularly detailed atten- 
tion is devoted to the doings of its leading 
social lights. In the last few summers 
Mr. Bennett has worked out a launch serv- 
ice so that the resort may be supplied with 
his newspaper at an earlier hour than 
would be possible if the old-time train serv- 
ice were relied upon. 

In his dealings with the men who have 
served him, James Gordon Bennett’s way 
is spectacularly contradictory. Some men 
who have served well on his newspapers for 
many years have been suddenly removed 
from their positions with no word of ex- 
planation. Others who have labored faith- 
fully in his employ have been relieved from 
work, and have been given a handsome 
pension for the rest of their days. Men 
who have been employed by him as per- 
sonal servants have been given easy tasks 
in their old age, and a sufficient remunera- 
tion on which to live well. An old valet, 
who had been with Mr. Bennett in his 
younger days, is at present in charge of the 
Visitors’ corridor in Herald Square. And 
the same old negro who washed the Herald 
windows long, long years ago, is still wash- 
ing them at a yearly increased salary. 

Two of Mr. Bennett’s idiosyncracies are 
his lack of belief in the value of a college 
education and his aversion toward smok- 
ing the last half of his cigars. In relation 
to the first, it is not uninteresting to note 
that most of the men who have been given 
high positions by him have been non- 
university men. Mr. Bennett himself is 
not a college graduate and he holds that 
collegiate training is not necessary in the 
making of newspaper men. Those few 
college men who have won the higher posi- 
tions in his employ have not held them long. 

As to cigars, and he is an inveterate 
smoker, the Herald proprietor never con- 
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sumes more than half of one of the heavy 
Havanas he has manufactured especially 
for his use. When he has smoked half a 
cigar, he throws it away and lights a fresh 
one. 

No better further illustration of the Ben- 
nett oddness is to be had than the Herald 
building in Herald Square. Modeled after 
one of the famous Venetian palaces, its in- 
terior arrangement is like that of a yacht. 
The city room is the rear deck, the re- 
ception room and offices make up a for- 
ward deck, and the departments—dramatic 
financial, correspondents, etc.,—are A la 
cabins. “Below” is the machinery that 
makes the Herald go. When the building 
was erected Mr. Bennett said he meant it 
to be an argument against the sky-scraper 
class of architecture that he detests. 

Journalism, travel and society, however, 
is not the sole trinity of James Gordon 
Bennett's interests. He is a lover of sport 
of every kind, and the many “Gordon 
Bennett cups” that he has offered to fur- 
ther competition in various lines of sport, 
both at home and abroad, demonstrate his 
personal attention to the outdoor world 
of skill and muscle. 


Children do not interest Mr. Bennett. 
Animals do. He is a great lover of dogs 
and it is a well-known Herald office tradi- 
tion that he would almost rather see a good 
“dog story”’ on his first page than the nar- 
rative of a fatal tunnel explosion. Just as 
Mr. Pulitzer,of the World, likes front-page 
stories dealing with peculiar optical opera- 
tions, and just as Mr. Hearst, of the Ameri- 
can, prefers stories of political scandal,so 
does Mr. Bennett cherish a good “human 
interest’ dog story. 

Such a man, all in all, is James Gordon 
Bennett, friend of copy-boys and mon- 
archs and enemy of both. Such a man is 
the Bennett who one moment discharges a 
reporter because of a slip of the pen and 
the next moment startles the world with 
a cable campaign against an empire. Such 
a man is he who, with millions at his com- 
mand, feels the pulse of the earth’s beating 
hearts and prescribes frowning or smiling 
linotype according to the dictates of a 
passing mood. 

Patron of sport, man of whim and 
mystery, respecter of all governments and 
none—James Gordon Bennett, the Monte 
Cristo of modern journalism. 
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JERRY BROWN 


BY CLARENCE E. MULFORD 


HE patrons of the 
“Oasis” liked their to- 
bacco strong. The pun- 
gent smoke drifted in 
sluggish clouds along the 
low, black ceiling, fol- 

: lowing its upward slant 
toward the east wall and away from 
the high bar at the other end. This bar, 
rough and strong, ran from the north wall 
to within a scant two feet of the south wall, 
the opening bridged by a hinged board 
forming part of the counter. Behind the 
bar was a rear door, low and double, 
the upper part of which was barred, for 
the lower half was used most. In front of 
and near the bar was a large, round table, 
upon which four men played cards silently, 
while two smaller tables were located along 
the north wall. Besides dilapidated chairs 
there were half a dozen low, wooden boxes 
partly filled with sand, and attention was 
directed to the existence and purpose of 
these by a roughly lettered sign on the 
wall, reading: “Gents will look for a box 
first,” which the “Gents” sometimes did. 

On the wall behind the bar was a neater, 
smaller request: ‘Leave your guns with 
the bartender.— Edwards.” This, al- 
though a month old, still called forth 
caustic and profane remarks from the regu- 
lar frequenters of the saloon, for hitherto 
restraint in the carrying of weapons was 
unknown; and they evaded the order in a 
manner consistent with their characteristics 
by carrying smaller guns where they could 
not be seen. 

Edwards, the new marshal, had a repu- 
tation as a fighter, which had preceded 
him, and when he took up his first day’s 
work he was kept busy proving that he 
was the rightful owner of it. With the 
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exception of one instance the proof had 
been bloodless, for he reasoned that gun- 
play should give way, whenever possible, 
to a crushing “right” or “left” to the 
point of the jaw or pit of the stomach. 
The last doubting Thomas to be convinced 
“came to” five minutes after his dia- 
phragm had been rudely raised several 
inches by a right upper-cut, and as he 
groped for his bearings he asked, feebly, 
where “ Kansas” was, and the name stuck. 

When Harlan heard the nickname for 
the first time he remarked casually: ‘I 
allus reckoned Kansas was purty close to 
hell.” Harlan was the proprietor and bar- 
tender of the “Oasis” and catered to the 
excessive and uncritical thirsts of the ruck 
of range society, and had objected to the 
placing of the second sign in his place of 
business; but at the close of an incisive 
if inelegant reply from the marshal, the 
sign went up. 

Edwards did not like the ‘‘Oasis,”’ for it 
was a thorn in his side, and he was only 
waiting for a good excuse to wipe it off the 
local map. He was the Law, and behind 
him were the range-riders, who would be 
only too glad to have Harlan’s nest of 
rustlers wiped out and its gang of ne’er- 
do-wells scattered to the four winds. In- 
deed, he understood that if this was not 
done lawfully they would essay it them- 
selves, and this would not do in a law- 
abiding community, as he called it. 

One bleak and blustering night of late 
spring, when the air had an unusual, pene- 
trating chill for that latitude, most of the 
regular habitués had assembled at Har- 
lan’s, where, besides the card players al- 
ready mentioned, eight men _ lounged 
against the bar. There was some laugh 
ter, much loud talking and a little whisper- 
ing. More whispering went on under that 
roof than in all the other places in town; 
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for here rustling was planned, wayfaring 
strangers were “trimmed” in “frame- 
ups’’ at cards, and a hunted man was cer- 
tain to find assistance. Harlan had once 
boasted that no fugitive had ever been 
taken from his saloon, and he was be- 
hind the bar and standing on the trap 


door which led to the six-by-six cellar 


when he said it. 

Talking ceased and card playing was 
suspended while all looked up as the front 
door crashed open and two punchers en- 
tered and looked the crowd over. “Stay 
here, Johnny,” Hopalong Cassidy told his 
friend and companion, and then walked 
forward, scrutinizing each scowling face in 
turn, while Johnny Nelson stood with his 
back to the front wall, keenly alert, his 
hand resting lightly on his belt. 

Harlan’s thick neck grew crimson and 
his eyes hard: ‘Looking for somethin’?’’ 
he asked with bitter sarcasm, his hands 
under the bar. Johnny grinned. 

“Yes,” replied Hopalong coolly, “‘but 
it ain't here. Johnny, get out,” he or- 
dered, backing after his companion and, 
safely outside, the two walked to Jackson’s 
store, where they met the marshal. 

“He ain't in there yet,” Hopalong re- 
ported. 

“Did you look all over? 
bar?” Kansas asked. ‘He can’t get out 
of town through that cordon you've 
placed, an’ he ain’t no place else.” 

“Come on back!” excitedly exclaimed 
Johnny, “you didn’t look behind th’ bar!” 

In the saloon there was strong language, 
and Jack Quinn, expert skinner of other 
men’s cows, looked inquiringly at the pro- 
prietor: ‘‘What’s up, anyhow?” 

Harlan laughed harshly but said noth- 
ing, as was his custom: “Cigars?” he 
asked, pushing out a box to a customer. 

But the man at the far end of the line 
was unlike the proprietor and he pre- 
faced his remarks with a curse: “J know 
what’s up! They want Jerry Brown, 
that’s what!” 

“He was shore careless, blotting that 
brand so near th’ ranch house,” remarked 
Boston, adept at sleight-of-hand with 
cards and very much in demand when a 
“frame-up” was to be “rung in” on some 
stranger. 

“Them big ranches make me mad,” an- 
nounced the first speaker. ‘‘Ten years ago 


Behind th’ 
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there was a lot of little ranchers, an’ each 
had his herd, an’ free grass an’ water for it. 
Where are th’ little herds now? Where 
are th’ herds that we used to own?” he 
cried. ‘“‘What happens to a maverick 
hunter nowadays? By God, if a man helps 
hisself to a dogie he’s hunted down an’ 
shot!” 

Cries of approbation arose, for his 
auditors ignored the fact that their kind, 
by avarice and thievery, had forever killed 
the occupation of maverick hunting. 

Slivers Lowe leaped up from his chair: 
“Yore right, Harper! Dead right! / was. 
a little cattle owner onct, so was you, an’ 
Jerry, an’ most of us!” Slivers found it 
convenient to forget that fully half of his 
few hundred head had perished in the 
bitter winter of five years before, and that 
the remainder had either flowed down his 
parched throat or had been lost across the 
big, round table near the bar. Not a few 
of his cows were banked in the East under 
Harlan’s name. 

The rear door opened slightly and one 
of the loungers looked up and nodded: 
“It’s all right, Jerry. But lively!” 

“Here, you!” called Harlan, bending 
over the trap door. “Lively!” 

Jerry was half way to the proprietor 
when the front door swung open and Hopa- 
long, closely followed by the marshal, 
leaped into the room, and immediately 
afterward the back door banged open and 
Johnny entered. Jerry’s right hand was 
in his side coat pocket and Johnny, young 
and self-confident, and with a lot to learn, 
was certain that he could beat the fugitive 
on the draw. 

“T reckon you won’t blot no more 
brands!” he cried, triumphantly. 

The card players had leaped to their 
feet and at a signal from Harlan surged 
forward to the bar and formed a barrier 
between Johnny and his friends, and as 
they did so, that puncher jerked at his 
gun, half facing the crowd. Then it was 
that fire and smoke spurted from Jerry’s 
coat pocket and the odor of burning cloth 
arose. As the puncher turned half around 


and fell the rustler ducked low and sprang 
for the door; a gun roared twice in the 
front of the room and he swore as he gained 
the darkness outside and threw himself 
into the saddle. 

When the crowd massed Hopalong 


















leaped at it and strove to tear his way to 
the opening at the end of the bar, while 
the marshal covered Harlan and the others. 
Finding that he could not get through, 
Hopalong sprang on the shoulder of the 
nearest man and succeeded in winging the 
fugitive at the first shot, the other going 
wild. Then, frantic with rage and anx- 
iety, he beat his way through the line, 
hammering mercilessly at heads with the 
butt of his heavy Colt, and knelt at his 
friend’s side. 

Edwards, angered almost to killing, or- 
dered the crowd against the wall, and 
laughed viciously when he saw two men 
senseless on the floor. ‘‘Hope he killed 
you!” he gritted, savagely. “Harlan, put 
yore paws up in sight or I'll get you! Now 
climb over an’ get in line—Quick!” 

Johnny moaned and opened his eyes: 
“Did, did I get him?” 

“No, but he gimleted you, all right,” 
Hopalong replied. “‘You’ll come ’round 
if you keep quiet.” He arose, his face 
hard. “I’m coming back for you, Harlan, 
after I get yore friend! An’ all th’ rest of 
you pups, too!” 

““Get me outen here,” whispered Johnny. 

“Shore enough, but keep quiet,” replied 
Hopalong, picking him up in his arms and 
going toward the door. “We'll get him, 
Johnny; an’ all th’ rest, too, when—” the 
voice died out in the direction of Jackson’s 
and the marshal, backing to the front door, 
slipped out and to one side, running back- 
wards, his eyes on the saloon. “Yore 
day’s about over, Harlan,” he muttered. 
“There’s going to be some funerals around 
here.” 

When he reached the store he found the 
owner and two Double-Arrow punchers 
taking care of Johnny. “Where’s Hopa- 
long?” he asked. 

“Gone to tell his foreman,” replied Jack- 
son. “Hey, youngster, you let them 
bandages alone!” 

“Hullo, Kansas,” remarked John Bart- 
lett, foreman of the Double Arrow. “I 
near got yore man; somebody rode past 
me like a streak in th’ dark, so I just let 
drive for luck, an’ so did he. I heard him 
cuss, an’ then I emptied my gun after him.” 

“Th’ rest was a passing th’ word along 
to ride in when I left,’ remarked one of the 
other punchers. “How you feeling now, 
Johnny?” 


’ 
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II 


The rain slanted down in sheets and the 
broken plain, thoroughly saturated, held 
the water in pools or sent it down the steep 
sides of the arroyo, to feed the turbulent 
flood which swept along the bottom, foam- 
flecked and covered with swiftly moving 
driftwood. Around a bend in the arroyo, 
where the water flung itself against the 
ragged bulwark of rock and flashed away 
in a gleaming line of foam, a horseman ap- 
peared, bending low in the saddle for pro- 
tection against the storm. He rode along 
the edge of the stream on the side oppo- 
site the steep bluff, forcing his wounded 
and jaded horse to keep fetlock deep in 
the water which swirled and sucked about 
its legs. He was trying to hide his trail. 
Lower down the hard, rocky ground ex- 
tended to the water’s edge, and if he could 
delay his pursuers for an hour or so he 
felt that, even with his tired horse, he 
would have a chance. 

But they had gained more than he knew. 
Suddenly above him on the top of the steep 
bluff across the torrent a man loomed 
against the clouds, peered intently into the 
arroyo and then waved his sombrero to an 
unseen companion. A_ puff of smoke 
flashed from his shoulder and streaked 
away, the report of the shot lost in the gale. 
The fugitive’s horse reared and plunged 
into the deep water and with its rider was 
swept rapidly toward the bend. 

“That’s th’ fourth time I missed him!” 
angrily exclaimed Hopalong, as Red Con- 
nors joined him. 

The other quickly raised his rifle and 
fired; and the horse, spilling its rider out 
of the saddle, floated toward the bend tail 
first. The fugitive, gripping his rifle, 
bobbed and whirled at the whim of the 
greedy water as shots struck near him and, 
making a desperate effort, staggered up 
the bank and fell exhausted behind a 
bowlder. 

“Well, th’ coyote’s afoot, anyhow,” said 
Red, with satisfaction. 

“Yes, but how are we going to get him?” 
Hopalong asked. ‘‘We can’t get th’ cay- 


uses down here, an’ we can’t swim it with- 
out ’em. An’ if we could, he’d pot us.” 

“There’s a way, somehow,” Red re- 
plied, disappearing over the edge of the 
bluff. 
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A puff of smoke sailed from behind a 
bowlder on the other bank and Hopalong, 
hazarding a shot, followed his friend. Red 
was down stream casting at a rock across. 
the torrent, but the wind toyed with the 
heavy riata as though it were a string. As 
Hopalong reached his side a piece of drift- 
wood ducked under the water and an 
angry humming sound died away down 
stream. . 

“He’s some shaky,” Hopalong remarked, 
looking back. “I must a hit him harder 
than | thought in Harlan’s.” 

“| was trying to rope that rock over 
there,’”’ Red replied, coiling the rope. “If 
1 could anchor to that th’ current would 
push me over. But it’s too far.” 

“We can’t do nothing here ’cept get 
plugged,” Hopalong replied. And then, 
suddenly, “Say! Remember that meadow 
back a piece? We can make it there.” 

“That’s what we got todo. He's send- 
ing ‘em nearer every shot. Gee, it’s 
stopped raining!” 

They clambered up the slippery, muddy 
bank to where they had left their horses, 
and cantered back over the trail. Minute 
after minute passed before the cautious 
skulker among the rocks could believe in 
his good fortune. When he at last decided 
that he was alone he left his shelter and 
started away, with slowly weakening stride 
over a blind trail. 

Sometime later the two irate punchers 
appeared upon the scene, and their com- 
ments, as they hunted slowly over the hard 
ground, were numerous and bitter. De- 
ciding that it was hopeless in that vicinity, 
they began casting in great circles on the 
chance of crossing the trail further back 
from the river. But they had little faith 
in their success. As Red remarked, snort- 
ing like a horse in his disgust: “I bet fo’ 
bits he’s swum down th’ stream clear to 
h—I just to have th’ laugh on us.” Red 
had long since given it up as a bad job, 
though continuing to search, when a shout 
from the distant Hopalong sent him for- 
ward on a run. 

“Hey, Red!” cried Hopalong, pointing 
ahead of them. “Look there! Ain’t that 
a house?” 

“Naw, course not—it’s a ship!” Red 
snorted sarcastically. 

“G’wan!” retorted his companion, “It’s 
a mission.” 
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“Ah! What’s a mission doing up here?” 
Red snapped. 

“What do they do anywhere?” rejoined 
Hopalong, hotly, thinking about Johnny. 
“There! See the cross?” 

“Shore enough!” 

“An’ here’s tracks at last—mighty 
wobbly, but tracks just th’ same—Red, | 
bet you he’s cashed in.” 

“Cashed nothing! Them fellers don’t.” 

“Well, if he’s in that joint we won’t get 
him, anyhow,” declared Hopalong. 

“You wait an’ see!” replied Red, pug- 
naciously. 

“Reckon you never run up agin a mis- 
sion real hard,’”’ Hopalong responded. 

“Think I’m a fool kid?” Red snapped, 
aggressively. 

“Well, you ain’t no kid.” 

“You let me do th’ talking. J’// get 
him.” 

“Here’s where I laugh,” snickered Hopa- 
long as they arrived at the door. “Sic 
“em, Red!” 

The other boldly stepped into a small 
vestibule, Hopalong at his heels. Red 
hitched his holster and walked heavily into 
a room at his left. With the exception of 
a bench, a table and a small altar, the 
room was devoid of furnishings, and the 
effect of these was lost in the dim light 
from the narrow windows. The peculiar, 
not unpleasant odor of burning incense and 
the dim light awakened a latent reverence 
and awe in Hopalong, and he removed his 
sombrero, an inexplicable feeling of guilt 
stealing over him. 

Red was peering into the dark corners, 
his hand on the butt of his heavy Colt. 
“This joint must a looked plumb good to 
that coyote, all right. He had a h—| of a 
lot of luck, but he won’t keep it long,” he 
remarked. 

“Quit cussing!”’ ordered Hopalong, “‘an’ 
for God’s sake put out that d—d cigarette! 
Ain’t you got no sense?” 

Red listened intently and then grinhed: 
“Hear that?—they’re playing dominoes— 
come on!” 

“Ah, you chump! 
father!” 

“T’'ll bet it’s a frame-up so that coyote 
can get away. /’m going inside an’ ask 
questions.” 

Before he could put this plan into execu- 
tion the silent figure of a monk stepped 
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into the room and stood gravely regarding 
them. “Look here, stranger,” said Red 
with quiet emphasis, ‘we're after that cow- 
lifter, an’ we mean to get him.” 

The monk did not appear to hear him, so 
he tried another tack. ‘‘ Habla Espanola?” 
he asked, experimentally. 

“You have ridden far?” replied the 
monk in perfect English. 

“All th’ way from th’ Bend,” Red re- 
plied. ‘‘We’re after Jerry Brown, who 
tried to kill Johnny. An’ I reckon he’s 
treed, judgin’ from the tracks.” 

“And if you capture him?” 

“He won’t have no more use for a pocket 
gun.” 

“T see; you will kill him.” 

“Shore’s it’s wet outside.” 

“I’m afraid you are doomed to disap- 
pointment.” 

“Ya-as?” asked Red with a rising inflec- 
tion. 

“You will not want him now.” 

Red laughed sarcastically. “There ain’t 
agoing to be no argument about it. 
Trot him out!” a 

The monk turned to Hopalong: ‘Do 
you, too, want him?” 

Hopalong nodded. 

“My friends, he is safe from your pun- 
ishment.” 

Red turned and ran outside, returning 
in a few minutes, smiling triumphantly: 
“There are some tracks coming in, but 
there ain’t none going away. If you don’t 
lead us we'll have to poke him out for our- 
selves; which is it?” 

“You are right—he is here, and he is 
not here.” 

“We're waiting,’ Red replied, grin- 
ning. 

“When I tell you that you will not want 
him, do you still insist on seeing him?” 

“We'll see him, an’ we'll want him, 
too.” 

As the rain poured down again the sound 
of approaching horses was heard, and Hopa- 
long ran to the door in time to see Buck 
Peters swing off his mount and step for- 
ward to enter the building. Hopalong 
stopped him and briefly outlined the situ- 
ation, begging him to keep the men outside. 
The monk met his return with a grateful 
smile and, stepping forward, opened the 
chapel door, saying, ‘‘Follow me.” 

The unpretentious chapel was small and 
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nearly dark, for the usual dimness was 
increased by the lowering clouds outside. 
The deep, narrow window openings, fitted 
with stained glass, ran almost to the rough- 
hewn rafters supporting the steep-pitched 
roof, upon which the heavy rain beat with 
a sound like that of distant drums. Gusts 
of rain and the water from the roof beat 
against the south windows, while the wail- 
ing wind played its mournful cadences 
about the eaves, and the staunch timbers 
added their creaking notes to swell the 
dirge-like chorus. 

At the further end of the room two fig- 
ures knelt and moved before the white 
altar, the soft light of flickering candles 
playing fitfully upon them and glinting 
from the altar ornaments, while before a 
rough coffin, which rested upon two pedes- 
tals, stood a third, whose rich, sonorous 
Latin filled the chapel with impressive sad- 
ness: ‘“‘Give eternal rest to them, Oh, 
Lord—” the words seemed to become a 
part of the room, the ineffably sad, haunt- 
ing melody of the mass whispered back 
from the roof between the assaults of the 
enraged wind; while from the altar came 
the responses in a low, Gregorian chant, 
arid through it all the clinking of the censer 
chains added intermittent notes. Aloft 
streamed the vapor of the incense, waver- 
ing with the air currents, now lost in the 
deep twilight of the sanctuary, and now 
faintly revealed by the glow of the candles, 
perfuming the air with its aromatic odor. 

As the last deep-toned words died away 
the celebrant moved slowly around the 
body, swinging the censer over it and then, 
sprinkling it and making the sign of the 
cross above its head, solemnly withdrew. 
From the shadows along the base of the 
side walls other figures silently emerged 
and formed around the coffin. Raising it 
from the pedestals they turned it slowly 
around and carried it down the dim aisle in 
measured tread, moving silently as ghosts. 

“He is with God, Who will punish ac- 
cording to his sins,” said a low voice, and 
Hopalong started, for he had forgotten the 
presence of the guide. ‘‘God be with you, 
and may you die as he died—repentant, 
and in peace.” 


Buck chafed impatiently before the 
chapel door leading to a small, well-kept 
graveyard, wondering what it was that 
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kept quiet for so long a time his two most 
assertive men, when he had momentarily 
expected to hear more or less turmoil and 
confusion. 

C-r-e-a-k!_ He glanced up, gun in hand 
and raised as the door swung slowly open. 
His hand dropped suddenly and he took a 
short step forward; six black-robed figures 
shouldering a long box stepped slowly past 
him, and his nostrils were assailed by the 
pungent odor of the incense. Behind 
them came his fighting punchers, humble, 
awed, reverent, their sombreros in their 
hands and their heads bowed. 

“What in h—I!” exclaimed Buck, won- 
der and surprise struggling for the mastery 
as the others cantered up. 

“He's cashed,” Red replied, putting on 
his sombrero and nodding at the proces- 
sion. 

Buck turned: “Skinny! Lanky! Follow 
that glory-outfit an’ see what’s in that 
box.” 

Billy Williams grinned at Red: “Yo’re 
shore pious.” 
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“Shut up!” snapped Red, anger glinting 
in his eyes, and Billy subsided. 

Lanky and Skinny soon returned and 
the former reported: “I had to look twict 
to be shore it was him. His face was 
plumb happy, like a baby. But he’s 
gone, all right.” 

“Deader ’n h—1,” remarked Skinny. 

“All right—he knowed how he’d finish 
when he began. Now for Mr. Harlan,” 
Buck replied, vaulting into the saddle. 
He turned and looked at Hopalong, and 
his wonder grew. “Hey, you! Yes, you! 
Come out of that an’ put on yore lid! 
Straddle leather—we can’t stay here all 
night!” 

Hopalong started, looked at his sombrero 
and silently obeyed. 

Billy, grinning, turned and_ playfully 
punched him in the ribs: “Getting glory, 
Hoppy?”’ 

Hopalong looked him steadily in the 
eyes and Billy, losing his curiosity and the 
grin at the same instant, looked ahead, 
whistling softly. 





NIGHT IN THE WINTER WOODS 


BY J. B. CARRINGTON 


Rank after rank the patient trees 
Rise up against the sky, 

Strange voices whisper in the breeze 
That sways their heads on high. 


Beneath lies silence, robed in white 
Broad billows like the sea, 

Her garments all with gems alight, 
That gleam mysteriously— 


The world of men, and all it holds 
Of care, is far away; 
Here’s haught but peace, the night enfolds 


To hide the scars of day. 














KING TARPON, THE HIGH 


LEAPER OF THE SEA 


BY A. W. DIMOCK 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


: } qualities, majestic mien, 
coruscating courage and 
wey “he knightly abandon of 
yeu his battling, the tarpon 

y is not merely the “Sil- 

= ver King,” but the King. 
He accepts the sportsman’ s challenge by 
leaping into the arena in full, flashing 
armor, and so joyously meeting his chal- 
lenger in his own element as to place tar- 
pon fishing forever in a class by itself. 

The game is great. It thrills the most 
stolid of human participants to the tips of 
his toes, and to compare with it any kin- 
dred sport is a tiresome travesty. The 
tarpon is the most beautiful of big fish, the 
most spectacular of finny fighters, a swift 
swimmer of dauntless courage, the one all 
around game fish at every age and without 
a streak of yellow in his makeup. 

I have wasted photograph plates and 
time on bass, trout, lady-fish, ravallia and 
other fish that pretend to jump, and, com- 
pared with exposures on the King of Fish, 
the result has been about as interesting as 
so many flyspecks on the film. The aver- 
age leap of the hooked salmon could be 
beaten by a sick tarpon in his sleep. 

The photographs herewith fairly present 
this royal fish as he appears when playing 
the game with his human adversary. They 
were taken by the camera-man during two 
summer months spent by him and the 
scribe on the Gulf coast of Florida, two 
months that gave daily evidence that of 
sports that thrill there are few on earth 
like fishing for tarpon. 

We followed and fished for them with fly- 
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rods, with heavy tarpon rods and with hand 
lines. We were fast to three hundred and 
thirty-four, of which sixty-three were on 
an eight-ounce fly-rod. Excepting a two- 
pound specimen, taken for the table, we 
killed none, although a few were eaten by 
sharks while being played. 

In fishing for pleasure, the average 
sportsman spends from thirty to ninety 
minutes over each fish, keeping within 
twenty to one hundred yards of the tarpon 
as he plays him. As we were fishing for 
the camera, a long range contest was use- 
less, and we fought the fish fiercely from 
the time they struck, regardless of the risk 
of their breaking loose. We smashed five 
heavy tarpon rods, broke several lines that 
would each sustain over sixty pounds and 
broke or straightened at least a dozen 
tarpon hooks. We held the canoe from 
which we fished as near the tarpon as pos- 
sible, and as soon as he seemed tired pulled 
it beside him and took the hook from his 
mouth. Frequently we found this exciting. 

From Charlotte Harbor to Cape Sable 
we exploited the tarpon fishing ground 
with thoroughness. The avoirdupois of 
the fish caught varied from one and one- 
half pounds each to more than one hun- 
dred times that weight, while their length 
ranged from eighteen inches to over six and 
one-half feet. We captured them in the 
Gulf of Mexico, while white-capped waves 
spilled water over us, and we were towed 
by them through narrow overgrown 
creeks, where sometimes our quarry es- 
caped by leaping into the bushes above our 
heads. We caught as many as twenty-five 
in a single day, and then, as on many other 











days, stopped fishing because the plates 
of the camera-man had given out. 

The tarpon can be played gently and 
easily, with a light strain from a smooth 
running reel, with an effort that wouldn’t 
tire a robust child, for one, two, or three 
hours, until he rolls over on his back, ex- 
hausted and ready for the hook to be 
taken from his mouth. Or he can be 
fought furiously from the start, the boat 
dragged near him and little line yielded, 
while the fish leaps wildly and frequently, 
around, beside, over and even into the 
boat of the fisherman. This method calls 
for strength of muscle, tackle and nerves, 
but there is little in the line of sport that 
returns bigger dividends in excitement. 
I was never harmed in the game, but tar- 
pon landed on my head, caromed on my 
shoulder, swamped my canoe and one even 
dropped his big, slippery form squarely in 
my arms. The camera-man smiled at my 
coating of slime, but when a tarpon jumped 
in, and Joe jumped out of the motor boat, 
he forgot to laugh—until later. Often a 
leaping tarpon struck his boat, sometimes 
landing on the gunwale and nearly falling 
inside, and many times he had to wheel 
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‘‘Frequently we found this exciting. 
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quickly around to save his camera from 
the deluge of water thrown by a leaping, 
frantic fish. 

To catch tarpon one must go to the right 
place at the right time. . Small specimens, 
of from two to fifteen pounds, are usually 
found in fresh water, in creeks and pools 
near the head of rivers. Larger fish, of 
from twenty to sixty pounds, seem to pre- 
fer the brackish water of streams nearer 
the Gulf, while the really big fish, weighing 
from eighty to two hundred pounds, are 
more frequently caught in the big passes or 
near the mouths of large rivers like the 
Caloosahatchee. The small fish near the 
heads of the rivers can be found at any 
season, but in general it is hardly worth 
while to fish for tarpon before April, and it 
is much better to wait until July and thus 
escape heat and mosquitoes. In May, 
South Florida weather becomes warm in 
the shade and hot in the sun, while mos- 
quitoes on the shore are sometimes almost 
unendurable to folks who have never fished 
in a salmon stream. The rains of June 
cool the air and seem to drive away the 
mosquitoes, for the temperature of July 
and August is not unpleasant, breezes are 
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almost constant and mosquitoes are so 
few that we often slept on deck beside the 
shore without a mosquito bar. Then, too, 
such luscious fruits as sugar apples, pine 
apples, mangoes and guavas are in their 
prime, while there is always food for senti- 
ment in gorgeous masses of clouds, wind- 
driven and sun-painted, and such feathered 
flocks and other wild creatures as the 
women and tourists of Vanity Fair have 
permitted to live. 

We began our work in Captiva Pass, be- 
side which we anchored the /rene. A little 
motor boat with a reversing propeller, and 
Joe, our young skipper, to run it, held the 
camera-man and his tools. | sat with 
Frank, my boatman, in a canoe which he 
paddled while I trolled for tarpon. The 
motor boat backed, filled and hovered on 
the sunward side of us, while the camera- 
man kept his seventeen pound weapon 
trained upon us and his hand on the fo- 
cussing screw. Sometimes both boatman 
and camera-man got tired. Then the 
motor boat towed the canoe, from which 
both Frank and I fished, and the camera 
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rested on a seat. When one of us had a 
strike the other took in his line and seized 
a paddle, the painter of the canoe was cast 
off, the motor boat maneuvered for posi- 
tion, the paddler labored to keep the canoe 
on a plane with and near the fish, while the 
fisherman coddled or worried the tarpon, to 
keep him quiet or make him perform, as 
camera conditions called for. 

There are deep holes in Captiva Pass, 
above which the water swirls when the 
tide is swift. From these holes tarpon 
rise continually, but it is quite useless to 
fish for them. They will even knock a bait 
aside as they come to the surface to blow. 
It is better to troll just inside the Pass, 
near the channels which lead to it, or wher- 
ever the tarpon can be seen rising. The 
fish bite best on a falling tide. We had no 
fresh bait on our first day and used spoons 
and trolling lines. Our only returns were 
in cavalli, Spanish mackerel, and sharks. 
I] was hopeful for a moment, when after a 
strong pull on my line a fish shot into the 
air. But it was with the twisting, low leap 
of the mackerel shark, the only one of his 














“‘A tarpon dashed under the canoe, and before I could dip the rod enough to clear the 
craft it was smashed.”’ 
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species that jumps. It is unwise to pull a 
shark against the side of a light canoe, so 
we landed and dragged the brute up on the 
beach and pounded his head with a club, 
to punish him for being a shark. That 
night Joe went out with his cast net and 
we had plenty of fresh mullet for bait in 
the morning, when the fish proved greedy 
and we collected seven. 

The outgoing tide was so strong that the 
first tarpon struck carried us out into the 
Gulf a mile and squandered two hours of 
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a moment I feared he was going out to sea, 
but he tamely surrendered the line and 
scrambled back to shore. We then an- 
chored the canoe and the first tarpon 
struck brought up the anchor line as he 
jumped beside us. Day by day the tarpon 
in the Pass became fewer and more finical. 
Often a wave rolling behind my trailing 
slice of mullet showed that a tarpon was 
following it. I wiggled the bait seductive- 
ly, settled it back confidingly and withdrew 
it coyly. Sometimes I succeeded, more 














**Of sports that thrill there are few on earth like tarpon fishing.” 


time. Sometimes he swam smoothly, with 
occasional graceful leaps, then in furious 
mood threw his supple body, convulsed 
with passion, above the surface of the 
water. We fought the others so hard that 
we broke two lines and straightened three 
hooks. As the tide and a tarpon were 
carrying us swiftly along the beach out of 
the pass, I sheered the canoe to the shore 
and Frank sprang out, carrying his trolling 
line. A sudden dash of the fish tore the 
line from his hand, and as its tangled mass 
struck the water he sprang after it. For 


often I failed. Finally, out of twenty rises 
in one day | only struck three fish. Some- 
thing was needed to make the lure-more 
tempting. We tried various small fish 
with indifferent success. At last I chanced 
to put a needle-fish on the hook, and it was 
seized as it touched the water, then another 
and another were taken. Thereafter, when 
the tide was high, Frank patrolled the 
beach with a fowling piece and shot needle- 
fish as they wandered along the water’s edge. 
Few tarpon could resist the new bait. If 
ever they did resist its supple attractive- 
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ness, it was quite useless to fish any more 
on that tide with any lure whatever. When 
the bubbles of a tarpon rose to the surface, 
or he came up to blow, we paddled within 
fifty feet, threw the bait at the disturbed 
water and often captured the fish. 
Captiva is a little pass and the fish needed 
a rest, so we moved six miles up the coast 
to Boca Grande, the big pass, a mile wide 
with a ten fathom channel, the home of 
great sea-creatures, from dolphins to tur- 
tles, from sharks to devil-fish. The pass was 
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they drifted nearer. Soon the spray was 
flying over the canoe, while from the crest 
of the waves solid water spilled into the 
low-sided motor boat, which was quickly 
cut loose from the canoe, since it barely 
had power to carry itself out of the tur- 
moil. A canoe is at home among big 
waves and the hour we spent in that toss- 
ing water was delightful, even though the 
work of the camera was not advanced. 
When the tired tarpon had received his 
freedom we paddled to the beach, and, keep- 





‘‘We fought the fish fiercely from the time they struck. ” 


wind-swept when we arrived and its turbu- 
lent water alive with fish of many kinds. 
Flocks of gulls, terns and pelicans above, 
and splashings of jackfish and tarpon be- 
low, marked the presence of great schools 
of minnows. Nothing was easier than to 
strike a tarpon, but then the trouble be- 
gan. Tide and the tarpon were carrying 
us out to the near-by, foam-crested rollers, 
while the motor boat vainly struggled 
against them. We were rushing through 
the water away from the breakers, yet 
minute by minute, as in an uncanny dream, 





ing near the shore, made our way back into 
the harbor, which we reached at dark, with 
nothing but pleasant memories to show 
for the work of a strenuous day. 
Thereafter, when the wind was high and 
the tide strong, we either fished from an 
anchorage, or cast anchor from the canoe 
whenever a tarpon was struck. Some- 
times, but seldom, the line on the reel got 
low, the fish having carried off five hun- 
dred feet and we had to take in the anchor 
and follow him. It is rarely that a fish 
weighing less than two hundred pounds 
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will swim a hundred yards against a forty- 
pound pull, and after the first few strenu- 
ous minutes it was usually possible to reel 
in the line until the excited tarpon was 
leaping beside the canoe. Often he struck 
it, sometimes half capsized it, and more 
than once leaped over it. Funny things 
happened, as when a big tarpon, which | 
was playing with shortened line, rose be- 
side and against the canoe, shaking his 
great open mouth so near my face that I 
put up my hand to push him away and an 
instant later was struck in the back by the 
hook which the tarpon succeeded in eject- 
ing as he leaped high and again on the other 
side of the canoe; or as when Frank was 
taking the hook from the mouth of an ex- 
hausted tarpon which he was holding, the 
fish broke away, dove under the canoe and 
rising on the other side threw body and 
tail against the back and head of his an- 
tagonist in a resounding spank that nearly 
knocked the breath out of his tormentor’s 
body. 

In all our rough play with the tarpon 
alone, there was never a thought of danger, 
but of a certain occasion | think seriously 
even to-day. A tarpon which had just 
jumped near the canoe was rising beside it 
for another leap when he was struck by a 
great shark and bitten in two. A blow 
from the tail of the monster nearly 
swamped the canoe and the water that fell 
over it was mingled with the blood of the 
tarpon. Although I believe that, con- 
trary to public opinion, no shark in 
this country ever attacked a living human 
being in the water, yet I don’t know the 
consideration that would have sent me 
overboard voluntarily in the vicinity of 
that tragedy. It was the day of the shark, 
and I lost a second tarpon similarly a few 
hours later. Some days afterward I had 
played a tarpon until, from his feeble leaps, 
| fancied him ripe for the removal of the 
hook, when he suddenly darted away with 
renewed vigor. I was quite unable to re- 
strain him, and as we neared the end of the 
two hundred yard line the anchor was 
taken in and | turned the rod over to 
Frank. He suggested that a shark had 
swallowed our tarpon, a surmise which 
proved to be correct. | paddled the canoe 
to the beach where, after much toil, we 
succeeded in stranding the brute, and the 
camera-man who had photographed the 
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earlier leaps of the tarpon now pictured 
him at rest in the stomach of his slayer. 

When fishing in the big pass we often 
found it well to fasten to the line a sinker 
of from one to four ounces in weight, with 
a bit of twine that was not too strong. If 
fastened too firmly it would have torn 
loose the hook or snapped the strongest 
line, when the fish shook his head in real 
earnest. Fishing with a sinker added to 
our trouble with sharks but gave us plenty 
of grouper for chowder, as surface trolling 
filled our larder with king fish and Spanish 
mackerel, as by-products. The leap of the 
tarpon is usually an effort to get rid of the 
hook, which he often succeeds in sending, 
with the bait, hurtling through the air, as 
shown in many of the photographs. It is 
to be regretted that no picture was ob- 
tained of a needlefish which was thus 
thrown high by a tarpon and caught before 
it could reach the water by a man-o’-war 
hawk, which was wisely soaring above us. 

There were days and tides when the tar- 
pon seemed crazy and would rise to salted 
bait as freely as to fresh. One day we took 
twelve tarpon which rose to salted baits 
almost the instant they were cast, and we 
then stopped fishing because the plate- 
holders of the camera-man were empty. 
That night he complained that he was 
tired of the camera and proposed to try 
some moonlight fishing with a rod. He 
caught two tarpon with two baits, and 
thereafter, using a handkerchief as a lure, 
captured three more. These were taken 
in Boca Grande Pass, about two hundred 
yards from the railroad wharf, a point 
which I look upon as mighty near the cen- 
ter of the tarpon industry of the country. 

For several weeks we vibrated between 
Boca Grande and Captiva Passes, as condi- 
tions of wind and tide indicated. Then, 
when twenty-nine days had given us one 
hundred and fifty tarpon, we remembered 
the rest of our programme and sailed for 
the Caloosahatchee River. At the favor- 
ite pools a few miles above Fort Myers we 
chanced to draw blanks, while five days at 
Nigger Head, eight miles below the town, 
gave us thirty-five tarpon, all of goodly 
size. 

Marco lies on the Florida coast forty 
miles below Punta Rassa and the Caloo- 
sahatchee River. I had enjoyed for years 
a personal acquaintance with most of the 
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tarpon in that country and felt humiliated 
that only fourteen responded to my ad- 
vances during three days. 

A strong wind from the north carried us 
down the coast, and on the day we lifted 
our anchor at Marco we dropped it in the 
Shark River bight, a few miles north of 
Cape Sable. There are tarpon in the many 
mouths of Shark River at all seasons, but 
two hours cruising in the motor boat dis- 
closed so few that we sailed north four 
miles and entered Harney River, where I 
had arranged to donate two eight-ounce 
fly rods, with sundry extra tips and second 
joints to the baby tarpon that | knew 
lived in a nursery near its head. 

The head of Harney River lies among the 
lilies of the Glades and is the only open 
path from the coast to that mysterious 
region, but not every pilot can follow the 
labyrinthic ways of that beautiful river. 
From the tangle cf oyster bars at its mouth 
we sailed seven miles to its junction with 
a branch of Shark River at Tussock Bay. 
Two miles of an E.N.E. course brought to 
light an old Indian camp on a tiny pal- 
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metto key. From this key six miles of a 
crooked course averaging N.E. led through 
twisting, grass-grown channels, narrow 
straits, broad sluggish rivers and swift, 
winding creeks, until the bowsprit of the 
Irene rested above the grass of the ’Glades. 
The possessor of craft of the woods may 
find near here an old, well-hidden Indian 
camp, where he can gather lemons and 
limes by the bushel, to the tuneful jarring 
of rattles. 

From the head of Harney River to Tus- 
sock Bay the pools and creeks are filled 
with tarpon weighing, each, from twenty 
ounces to twenty pounds. In five days | 
captured twenty-five on an eight-ounce 
fly rod. The lure was a tiny strip of mullet, 
sometimes cast, but commonly trolled, 
since it was necessary to strike nearly 
straight from the reel to fasten the hook 
in the hard mouth of the quarry, the weak 
spring of the rod being insufficient. There 
is no fish more gamy than a young tarpon, 
and one of about five pounds weight led 
my canoe a mile through a crooked creek, 
jumping at short intervals and _ finally 


“‘We caught as many as twenty-five in a single day and then stopped fishing because the plates 
of the camera-man had given out.” 
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escaping by leaping over my head into a 
clump of bushes where the line caught and 
held the fish suspended until broken by 
his struggles. Other small tarpon tangled 
the line in the bushes after a much shorter 
chase, and one five-foot tarpon which had 
strayed into a wider portion of the stream 
showed his contempt for our snares by 
making his first—and last—leap high up 
in the branches of a tree that overhung the 
river's bank. Photographing in these nar- 
row creeks got on the nerves of the camera- 
man. There was seldom a chance to get 
the motor boat in position, and the few 
negatives exposed in the twilight of the 
overhung streams developed into some- 
thing like flashlights in Africa. 

Three miles north of the mouth of Har- 
ney River, Broad and Rodgers Rivers enter 
the Gulf by a common outlet. In the lat- 
ter stream not a tarpon was to be seen, 
while Broad River was full of them. They 
were all big fellows, and the fiy rod was laid 
on the shelf. The anchor was dropped 
near a bunch of the fish, and as Frank and 
I were launching the canoe, Joe picked up 
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my rod and was quickly fast to a tarpon 
which promptly broke both rod and reel. 
I rigged up a rod from a stick of bamboo, 
while Frank used one of heavy, orthodox 
make and both of us fished from the canoe. 
My first strike was before the bait was 
three feet from the canoe, and ‘for some 
hours one of us was always fighting a tar- 
pon, while the other paddled and the 
camera-man circled about in the motor 
boat, either stuffing slides in his camera or 
holding the seventeen-pound weapon aimed 
at us. We were in full swing, and had 
already captured ten of the creatures, when 
a tarpon which | was playing with a short 
line dashed under the canoe, and before | 
could dip the rod enough to clear the craft 
it was smashed. The fish was so tired that 
we managed to secure him and lift the hook 
from his mouth. This is accomplished by 
placing the thumb in the corner of the tar- 
pon’s mouth, clamping the fingers around 
a bone that projects from the side of the 
jaw, and holding firmly while the free hand 
removes the hook. The thumb in the 
tarpon’s mouth is quite safe, as he always 








‘*From the head of Harney River to Tussock Bay the pools and creeks are filled with tarpon 
weighing, each, from twenty ounces to twenty pounds. ” 




















“Then in furious mood threw his supple body, contorted with passion, above the water.” 














‘‘The first tarpon we struck carried us out into the Gulf.”’ 














‘The first tarpon struck brought up the anchor line as he jumped beside us.”’ 
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throws open his jaws when he struggles. 
The next fish employed the same ruse of 
dodging beneath the canoe, and as Frank 
tried to hold him by main strength our last 
rod was smashed. Not to let such fishing 
get away, we sailed that night to Everglade 
and improvised rods, one of which, made 
from a hickory hoe handle, seemed un- 
breakable—but wasn’t. We returned to 
Broad River at once, only to find it barren 
of tarpon. 

Six miles up the coast we picked our way 
through the labyrinth of oyster-bars at the 
mouth of Lossmans River, and explored 
that stream for a day, quite in vain. 

Next above Lossmans and ten miles 
north of it lies Hueston River, in Chatham 
Bend, where in three days we caught thirty 
tarpon, after which we sailed to Chokolos- 
kee Bay and exploited Turners River which 
empties into the southern end of the bay. 

The fish caught in Turners River ran 
generally from fifteen to thirty pounds, 
although I took one on the fly-rod measur- 
ing over five and another about six and 
one-half feet, the latter requiring about 
three hours to bring to terms. This fish 
was struck half a mile from the mouth of 
the river, and his first rush nearly emptied 
my little reel, that held less than a hun- 
dred yards of line. Frank thought I was 
excited when I was only cross because he 
didn’t paddle faster when the fish was run- 
ning away and slower when the line was 
coming in faster than I could get it on the 
reel. As the fish leaped above the surface 
or darted away my fingers were burned 
by the friction of the line, which must never 
be slack nor ever allowed to overrun. 
Often the tarpon shot high in the air, snap- 
ping his head, while I shivered lest the hook 
tear loose. Sometimes the canoe was be- 
side him and once he darted under it. With 
a quick turn of the wrist I slapped the rod 
down on the water, parallel with the canoe, 
and thrust it elbow-deep under the sur- 
face. The fish drew it crosswise of the 
canoe and I held it, with a finger press- 
ing the reel until Frank could turn the craft 
around. I have often had to resort to this 
dodge, but have not always been as lucky 
as on this occasion. The tarpon carried 
us down the river, out into the bay, and 
back and forth until my arms were aching, 
my fingers numb and I was glad to change 
places with the camera-man for a full hour. 
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When the fish seemed weak |} led the line 
to where Frank could reach it and gently 
draw the creature near enough to seize his 
jaw. Several times the tarpon leaped in 
the air and swam away with renewed vigor, 
but finally he was seized, held, dragged 
over the gunwale of the canoe and—his 
liberty restored. Our big rod was broken 
in this stream by the first rush of a tarpon, 
which we think was the largest we saw 
during the trip. In three days we caught 
in this river fifty-six tarpon, thirty-two of 
which were on an eight-ounce rod. 

We finished our fishing at Allen’s River, 
where the tarpon, with a few exceptions, 
weighed from three to ten pounds each, and 
where in two days we caught eleven, six of 
which were taken on the fly-rod. 

To summarize, our catch was as follows: 


15 days Boca Grande Pass 
oP) MV ARSE 6 asso aos 
Caloosahatchee River 
Marco 
Harney River (fly-rod) 
Broad River 
Hueston River 
Turners River (32 fly-rod)... 
Allens River (6 fly-rod) ....11 
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Never twice, perhaps, would the relative 
abundance of tarpon in the places named 
be similar, but in gross, in the same sea- 
son, they would doubtless tot up about the 
same. Excepting in Boca Grande, con- 
tinuous fishing would quickly reduce the 
daily average, from diminished supply of 
fish and their increased sophistication. 

Between these passes and streams are 
others in which tarpon, at times, abound. 
They can be found scattered through the 
broad, shallow waters and deeper channels 
of the whole, great Ten Thousand Islands. 
I have found them far out in the Ever- 
glades, in lagoons in the Big Cypress 
Swamp and even in a deep little lake, a 
hundred yards in diameter and ten miles 
from any other body of water. 

I am principled against elaborate equip- 
ments, but, if you fish with a tarpon rod, 
you've got to pay three or four dollars for 
a line that you would dare show to a cul- 
tivated tarpon, and you really must havean 
automatic brake in the handle of your reel. 
Even then your knuckles will be knocked 
off if you don’t fit to it some sort of stop— 
a simple loop of string will do. I hate to 
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advise it, but if you can spare the twenty, 
thirty or forty dollar tax for a powerful 
reel of fine workmanship, containing the 
automatic handle brake with stop, you will 
find it for your soul’s welfare. Then, un- 
less your reel seat locks securely, lash the 
reel to the rod all you know how, and in 
any event lash the rear pillar of your reel 
to the rod, that a sixty-pound pull on the 
line may not fall with multiplied leverage 
on the weakest part of the reel. Most fish- 
ermen don’t do this, but all fishermen will 
wish they had —if they fish for tarpon long 
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posed between the hook and the swivel, and 
with the tarpon rod as many feet. No. 13 
piano wire can be bought for seventy 
cents a pound in New York, or seven dol- 
lars a pound paid for it in Fort Myers. 
Don’t carry that criminal weapon, the 
gaff hook. Don’t murder your game. 
To object to taking a tarpon for mounting, 
or other rational purpose, would seem fa- 
natical, but to wantonly sacrifice these 
beautiful and harmless creatures, after 
they have added so greatly to your pleas- 
ure, is causeless cruelty. They can be 

















‘*The game is great—it thrills the most stolid of human participants to the tips of his toes.”’ 


enough. A light trout rod feels mushy 
and looks out of focus whenever the small- 
est tarpon is at the other end of it. Tarpon 
will rise to a fly, but the fly-rod must be 
very stiff or the fish, will seldom be hooked. 
A good bass rod, and trolling, are more ap- 
propriate for this fish which rises readily 
to a spoon. The hook should be short in 
the shank, for the mouth of the tarpon is 
hard and the leverage of a long shank 
breaks the imbedded hook with reasonable 
certainty. With the light rod, three or 
four inches of piano wire should be inter- 


measured without harming them and the 
cube of their length in feet, divided by two, 
gives their weight in pounds as nearly as 
needful. You can even take them aboard, 
as proof of your prowess. Of course a 
gaff hook would simplify this, as shooting 
them at first would make it easier to play 
them, and landing a tired tarpon by hand 
is almost as exciting as playing a fresh one. 

No trust controls tarpon fishing. No 
sport on earth offers greater legitimate ex- 
citement. And half the glory of the game 
is in its humanity. 
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When ‘‘the tumult and the shouting dies.” 


EXIT—ROOSEVELT, THE 
DOMINANT 


BY IRVING C. NORWOOD 


PEEALTH to the Lions,” is 
| the toast that has been 
}| drunk in Washington 
| most frequently this past 
Cs : ‘Sat 
2S%—_ winter. Never is it found 
on the banquet card 
* among the other set 
pieces. Sometimes the toast is oral; of- 
tener it is silent. But always the lions 
are toasted by somebody. 

Very soon Theodore Roosevelt—a presi- 
dent no longer, but a power while he lives 
—will set out for Africa at the head of his 
personally conducted expedition under the 
financial auspices of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution He goes to hunt wild things 
and to collect specimens that, having been 
shot or stabbed or strangled or trapped by 
himself, thereby acquire a peculiar scien- 


tific value all their own. And having held 
an ante-mortem auction of his prospective 
writings and secured, by contract, a rate 
per word never heretofore paid to any 
one for any variety of literature, including 
fiction, he expects to be busy for some time 
after he gets back. 

There is probably no one in Washington 
who will say, with intent of being believed, 
that he hopes Mr. Roosevelt will never 
return from his trip. They just grin and 
drink “health to the lions,” and let it go at 
that, expressing a sentiment rather than 
a desire. It is perhaps reminiscent, in a 
highly refined degree, of the cry of the 
pestered pagan, ‘way back in the young 
days of the world, when raw Christian was 
a daily item on the bill of fare of every 
royal menagerie. 
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HOW REGARDED AT WASHINGTON 


In Washington, where Mr. Roosevelt 
has been at home, officially, a greater part 
of the time for many years, he is at once 
the best understood and the worst mis- 
understood of men. He is praised and 
damned, lauded and cursed, almost at the 
same minute and in the same breath. His 
friends find in him things to detest; his 
enemies discover qualities they must ad- 
mire. But all agree on one thing. He is 
in a class by himself. 

The man who denies that Theodore 
Roosevelt is the original big noise and 
dominant note, must be deaf. Even so, 
the vibration of his eardrum should be 
convincing proof. But he is more. He is 
the national powder magazine, the politi- 
cal view halloo, the press agent of reform, 
the inspiration of the uplift and the last 
word in the last chapter of the book. 

But it is as a big noise, a dominant note, 
that Mr. Roosevelt is unique. Just a 
month or two ago a husky citizen was ar- 
rested in the country outside of Pittsburg. 
He was demented to the last degree, and 
he mussed up the pastoral vicinity with 
a flock of policemen before they managed 
to straight-jacket him and stow him away 
in the nearest retreat for the iridescent. 
His trouble was diagnosed by a distin- 
guished and inter- 
ested gathering of 
brain carpenters, as 
“clamormania.” He 
had been a watchman 
in an iron foundry, 
with blast furnace and 
rolling mill attach- 
ments, for seven or 
eight years, eating in 
the place when on 
duty and sleeping 
there when off. Then, 
in a thoughtless mo- 
ment, he had decid- 
ed to pay a visit to 
Aunt Jane, who lived 
among the lillies. 
About two miles out 
of town he suddenly 
missed the horrible 
racket that was his 
accustomed mental 
and physical stimu- 
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lus, and went crazy between breaths. 
This incident, as insignificant and unre- 
lated as it may seem, both points the moral 
and adorns the tale. It is as significant of 
abnormal conditions as a snowstorm in 
July. It is as much of a warning of trouble 
ahead as the spots on the breastbone of a 
goose. It should prove of unlimited inter- 
est to those of the faithful who have been 
thrilling in the racket from Roosevelt for 
the last seven years or so and who are liable 
to fly into flinders when it stops. 

There would seem to be every difference 
in the world between a violently strenu- 
ous, full-blooded person with a longshore- 
man’s appetite and a genius for keeping 
the national scenery rocking, and a peace- 
ful, mastodonic person who gracefully 
weighs three hundred pounds and whose 
distinguishing physical characteristic is a 
genial, all-embracing smile. It is the 
possibilities that may result from this dif- 
ference that are liable, without any real 
reason at all, to set our nerves to jangling 
after Roosevelt, the Dominant, has sailed 
away, with his trunks full of artillery and 
typewriters, to exterminate the kindred of 
the wild at a dollar a word, plus. 

Just now, all the anti-Roosevelt people, 
who have been suffering from insomnia for 
years, are pounding their business pillows 
into shape for a nice, long rest. They are 
satisfied that Judge 
Taft is a large, sane 
person who will rule 
with reason, who will 
hang the inherited big 
stick over the fire- 
place after the fashion 
of grandfather’s gun 
—an interesting and 
historic but obsolete 
weapon—and whowill 
use the iron-clad lim- 
ited membership rule 
of the Academy of 
Immortals to prevent 
further additions to 
the roster of the Ana- 
nias Club. 

It is the Roosevelt 
devotees, the radi- 
cals, the fanatics who, 
having fed on as- 
sorted din until now- 
adays, they could 
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slumber in the 12-inch turret of a Dread- 
naught ‘n action, are liable to shake with 
nerves when denied the regular sounding 
of the dominant note. The first time that 
any one differs in opinion with President 
Taft, and Mr. Taft does not fell the dis- 
senter to the earth and orate over the 
remains, these clamor-maniacs will begin 
to develop their symptoms. They will 
sigh for the steel-ribbed spine, the steam- 
siren tones and the pugilistic statesman- 
ship which they have worshiped as virtues 
in their idol, and they will refuse to be 
comforted by the calm of repressed strength 
and the dignity of judicial demeanor. But 
this is arguing from cause to effect, where- 
as, logically, it should be the other way 
about. 
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WHEN ROOSEVELT WAS SIDETRACKED 


When Theodore Roosevelt, through the 
machinations of that then most skilful of 
political switchmen, Thomas C. Platt, the 
erstwhile Easy Boss, was sidetracked into 
the Vice Presidency, the East—for at that 
time the West had not yet begun to dance 
to the thumping of the Theodorian tom- 
tom—bound iced towels around its brow 
and took bromides to induce sleep. For 
in the East Mr. Roosevelt already was a 
loud outcry. As Civil Service Commis- 
sioner in Washington he had pawed the 
shrinking earth and kicked up clouds of 
dust. He had clutched the classified serv- 
ice to his bosom and pinched it until it 
howled. And he had written the first letter 


At Washington the politicians just grin and drink, ‘‘Health to the lions,’’and let it go at that. 
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in the series of assault and battery cor- 
respondence which, in these later, oppor- 
tunity-crowded years, has added so much 
to his fame. 

Then he went to New York as Police 
Commissioner, and besides shaking up the 
force as it never has been shaken, either 
before or since, he did so much private 
inspection prowling 
on his own account 
that in time it be- 
came a saying that 
the sight of a set of 
false teeth was 
enough and tospare 
to scare a New York 
patrolman into a fit. 

As Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy 
and most compre- 
hensively at odds 
with his chief—a 
conservative elder 
of unexceptionable 
New England accent 
and refrigeration — 
he welcomed war 
with open arms 
and placed bent pins 
in the chair of na- 
tional pride. While 
his chief remained 
in lonesome desolation, holding, with effort, 
to his standards of the way a navy depart- 
ment of a great government should be ad- 
ministered, the Assistant Secretary’s office 
was the headquarters for news and noise. 
And by his congenital aggressiveness and 
his habit of thinking quickly and acting 
quicker, there’s no doubt but that Roose- 
velt had more than a little to do with the 
hurry-up orders to the Asiatic fleet and 
the extermination orders under which it 
sailed. 

But it was inevitable that no mere think- 
ing part could content Theodore Roose- 
velt when there was a chance for action of 
the spectacular sort that appealed most to 
him. No man has ever accused him, with 
justice, of being physically, mentally or 
morally timid. He bows to the dictates of 
expediency—sometimes he sweeps so low 
that his white plume trails in the dust— 
his morality is not logical or consistent; he 
plays politics like a sure-thing gambler, 
and he uniformly keeps more cards up his 


Roosevelt making a ‘‘retort courteous.’ 
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sleeve and scattered around his person 
than the best sleight-of-hand man that ever 
lived. But it is with the club that he ex- 
cels. He likes the mélée, the scrimmage, 
the mix-up. The roughest sort of in-fight- 
ing is more to his taste than the assault 
by correspondence or the attack by official 
order. He always wants to do some of the 
real swatting him- 
self, and does it. 


HE GOES TO WAR 


So Roosevelt vol- 
unteered and in due 
course of time went 
with his Rough 
Riders to the front. 

There are several 
versions of his per- 
sonally conducted 
portion of the Cu- 
ban campaign—one 
of the versions be- 
ing his own—and a 
noted painter has 
transferred to can- 
vas an entirely ani- 
mated if question- 
ably veracious 
scene, in which Col- 
onel Roosevelt is de- 
picted chasing up a 
death-strewn hill, clad in khaki and a 
blue bandana, waving his sword and cheer- 
ing on his men. Some say he never went 
up any hill at all, and others claim he 
didn’t go up this particular hill but an- 
other. 

But what difference does it make? No 
one will deny that he got into the center of 
all the fights in Cuba that happened when 
he was around, and‘that he has never 
ceased to grieve there weren’t more. And 
he did some damage, too. He says him- 
self, in one of his books, that he shot a 
scared and fleeing Spaniard in the back. 
I don’t doubt it. He is so sincere about 
everything he undertakes that when he 
can’t get them coming he gets them going. 
It is all one and the same to him. 

Also, Mr. Roosevelt regrets intensely 
that he came back from Cuba safe and 
sound, without scratch or mark or scar to 
show where he had been and what he had 
been doing. This statement sounds rather 
ridiculous, I'll admit, but it is simple truth 
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He says himself, in one of his books, that he 
shot a scared and fleeing Spaniard in the 
back. 


just the same. I have Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own word for it. 

Five or six years ago President Roosevelt 
visited the Gettysburg battlefield to make 
a Decoration Day speech, and I was one of 
three press association men to go along on 
his special train. Coming back to Wash- 
ington the President joined Gen. O. O. 
Howard, Gen. Daniel Sickles, the then 
Commissioner of Pensions, Ware, and the 
newspaper men, in the smoking compart- 
ment, and naturally enough the talk turned 
to war and carnage, battle, murder and 
sudden death. Mr. Roosevelt did most 
of the talking, it is true, but the others 
got a chance to say something every now 
and then. Finally it came to Commis- 
sioner Ware’s turn. 


ROOSEVELT SORRY HE BEARS NO WOUNDS 


“Mr. President,” said he, “‘I had a most 
interesting visitor the other day, and never 
have I regretted so much the inelasticity 
of the pension laws.” (This was before 
Mr. Roosevelt began to dally with them.) 

“In what way?” the President asked. 

“Why,” said the Commissioner, “this 
visitor was the most disfigured human 
being I have ever seen. He had no nose 
at all, one ear had been shot or cut away, 
a musket ball had gone through both his 
cheeks, and he had other marks and scars 
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too numerous to mention. He had been 
a Union cavalryman, and his record was of 
the best. But he was strong and healthy 
and the examiners had reported that he 
was not entitled to a pension. I thought 
it pretty rough.” 

The President leaned forward until his 
face was about three inches from the Com- 
missioner’s. He lifted his arm and brought 
his closed fist down on Mr. Ware’s knee 
with a good, sound thump. 

“Mr. Commissioner,” he cried, “you 
take a wrong view of this matter! That 
man should have been’ proud of those 
wounds, those honorable disfigurements; 
positively happy over them. He should 
have been willing, if able, to pay the gov- 
ernment a bounty for them, instead of 
begging a pension from the government! 

“Let me tell you something, Mr. Ware. 
I have always been unhappy, most un- 
happy, that I was not severely wounded 
in Cuba; that I did not lose a leg or an 
arm or both; or that I was not wounded in 
some other striking and disfiguring way. 
The nearest I came to it was when a spent 
ball struck the back of my hand. It 
merely raised a lump, and even that dis- 
appeared in aday or two. Oh, how I wish, 
how I have never ceased to wish, that it 
had gone clear through. That would have 
left some kind of a scar at least.” 





‘I have always been most unhappy that I did 
not lose a Jeg or an arm in Cuba.” 
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‘Unquestionably it was the attractive halo of 
heroism that landed him in the Governor’s 
chair.”’ 


We all sat there in silence; in wonder too 
deep for words. If any one else in the 
world except the President of the United 
States, or the occupant of some other office 
of equal dignity, had tried to get away with 
any similar statement, he would have been 
told to run along and sell his papers and 
not bother grown folks with such nonsense. 
As it was, General Howard looked dazed, 
General Sickles gave something approxi- 
mating a grunt—both being “honorably 
disfigured” civil war veterans—and the 
rest of us smoked away and said nothing. 

This little incident had rather an amusing 
finish when, after the President had gone 
back into his own car, William Loeb, Jr., 
his secretary, who had been standing at 
the door listening to the chat, asked that 
nothing be said at that time of the Presi- 
dent’s pleasant desire to be an honorable 
cripple for life. 

“You know,” said he, “most people 
wouldn’t understand; and it would sound 
so foolish in print.” 


THE WAR HERO BECOMES GOVERNOR 


There are other stories of the same sort 
related of Theodore Roosevelt, and they 
all tend to demonstrate the remarkable, 
aye, the wonderful quality of his ego, and 
explain, in some measure, the official and 
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personal excesses into which it has led 
him. 

But, however regretful Mr. Roosevelt 
might have been at coming unscathed 
through the campaign in Cuba, he did not 
neglect to take every advantage of the ad- 
vertising possibilities latent in a returned 
hero of his type. Unquestionably, it was 
the attractive halo of heroism that landed 
him in the Governor’s chair of the State of 
New York, following a campaign after his 
own heart, in which he covered the state, 
wearing his rough rider regalia and at- 
tended by a squad of members of his regi- 
ment, making speeches here, there and 
everywhere in his unlovely, almost gro- 
tesque, but forcible and convincing man- 
ner. And it was his term as Governor, 
with his well-timed, studied and spectacu- 
lar occasional disregard of boss rule and his 
consequent growing, picturesque appeal to 
the masses of the people, that led the Easy 
Boss and those who were his allies to de- 
cide to still this particular dominant note, 
to bind and gag Theodore Roosevelt and 
lock him away in the padded cell of the 
Vice-Presidency. 

Everyone knows what happened. How 
they did curse, those too astute, self-de- 
stroying gentlemen, who for morally ob- 
lique reasons had wanted Theodore Roose- 
velt—a force for good most of the time 
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but a force all of the time—out of the way. 
What thoughts were theirs when the news 
came that President McKinley had,been 
shot, and later, when in the middle of the 
night the telegraph systems of the country, 
linked endlessly from Buffalo into web-like 
threads, reaching every state and section, 
carried the quick-flashed whisper of his 
death. 


A DRAMATIC ENTRY INTO PRESIDENTIAL 
OFFICE 


But Roosevelt, the Vice-President, where 
was he? Hunting in the Adirondacks and, 
after the fashion that was his, further into 
the woods than any one else, away, for 
the moment, from civilization and the tele- 
phone and telegraph. But word was car- 
ried to him, part of the way by courier and 
guide; and then, from the heart of the for- 
est, through the night, by springless buck- 
board to North Creek, and by record- 
breaking specials over the Delaware & 
Hudson, and the New York Central to 
Buffalo, he made that wild dash of a 
journey that constituted the most dra- 
matic entry into the Presidential office 
that man ever made and that, under less 
tragic circumstances, would have been the 
sort of an entry that appealed to him the 
most. It is not of particular importance 
that at the bedside of the dead McKinley 
Roosevelt swore fealty to his uncompleted 
policies. He could swear fealty to any set 
of plans and policies under the sun, and 
then, interpreting their spirit as he saw it, 
make them seem, in execution, like noth- 
ing ever dreamt of. 

There is no question but that during his 
seven years in the Presidential chair, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt attained a popularity 
which probably never before was reached 
by any other American. And this means 
popularity in its broadest sense. It was 
not merely the homage of a people to a 
President—not even to a President who 
had accomplished much and who had set 
himself to do more. It was a tribute not 
so much to the office as to the man who 
filled it; a mark of the confidence of the 
masses; another proof of that unique per- 
sonal domination about which so much 
has been written and said, and which is 
so little understood; a personal domination 
that in like degree has been possessed by 
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very few men indeed of whom there is 
record in history. 


NOT AFRAID OF COCKTAILS 


It is this possession, this development of 
the ego, this quality, whatever it may be, 
that has enabled*him to accomplish much 
that is good and that will live as well as to 
get away, unharmed, with blunders and 
mistakes, errors of judgment and of taste, 
absurdities of language and of behavior, 
and enough assorted stunts and perform- 
ances of various kinds to have laid away 


‘ any other dozen men under the greening 


sod of private life. He has no real dignity, 
either innate or acquired, personal or 
official, although he uses the royal “‘we” 
and speaks of “my policies” and “‘my 
people.” Before crowds gathered to see 
him or to hear him speak he hops up on 
tables, jumps over chairs and skips around 
with all the grace of that fat-paunched 
Cesar who had an ambition to shine in 
the ballet. He dismisses subjects of 
gravity and importance with a last word 
in the slang of the streets. He is “de- 
lighted” to see people, he has ‘“‘corking” 
good times, and his enemies and oppo- 
nents he “beats to a frazzle,” “pounds 
to a pulp” or “wipes off the map.” An 
untasted cocktail killed Fairbanks, politi- 
cally, as the mere hint of indulgence has 
put out of business many other and better 
men, but Roosevelt drinks when he pleases, 
in public and in private, and, at the recep- 
tion in honor of Speaker Cannon’s seven- 
tieth birthday, he mixed Scotch whiskey 
and champagne in half and half portions 
and declared the combination to be an 
unequaled drink. 

King Edward lives and breathes, pri- 
vately and officially, within four stone walls 
of custom; Emperor William has recently 
been publicly spanked for saying things 
that are as a minor note compared to 
Roosevelt’s average utterance, and very 
nearly every other occupant of a throne 
is in the same position. But Theodore 
Roosevelt has been a law unto himself, 
wielding more power and influence than 
any titled ruler, besides thinking and say- 
ing and doing precisely what he pleased at 
any and all times, and, what is more won- 
derful still, getting away with it in great 
shape. 














THE ROOSEVELT THE NEWSPAPER MEN 
KNOW 


It is difficult to write an appraisement 
of Roosevelt from Washington which shall 
at the same time be an appraisement of 
the Roosevelt that is known “‘on the out- 
side,” as the newspaper correspondents 
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truth, that he knows not the name of jus- 
tice, that he distributes favors by fancy 
and not fairness, that he is as vain as a 
peacock, as confident as a god, as sensitive 
of criticism as a woman, as tenacious as 
a bulldog and as vindictive as a Malay. 
He is a good liker and a good hater and his 
blood is red and thick. And yet there are 
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say. These correspondents, and there are 
about a hundred and fifty of them who 
serve their papers, big and little, through- 
out the country, as members of the Capitol 
press galleries, have no illusions concern- 
ing Roosevelt. They think and say, many 
of them, that he is the most successful four- 
flusher that ever drew the breath of life, 
that he is careless in his handling of the 
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a study in physiognomy. 


no same number of men in the United 
States who will admit more readily that 
Theodore Roosevelt is entitled, in all 
respects, to be called Roosevelt, the Domi- 
nant. Some of them have been laid 
across his knee and slippered, and from 
many of them he has withdrawn the light 
of his countenance for varying periods, 
usually for the most trivial of reasons. 








Censuring the press. 


One newspaper man told the President 
he was going to Panama for his paper, and 
Mr. Roosevelt gave him some advice and 
suggestions as to what he should write. 
He didn’t follow the advice and the Presi- 
dent hasn’t spoken to him since. Another 
newspaper man, stationed at the White 
House for a newspaper which editorially 
has said harsh things about the President, 
has to get the news from his colleagues. 
Under instructions from Mr. Roosevelt 
everything possible in the way of news is 
kept from him. The removal of other 
men from that assignment has been de- 
manded, and there are many other in- 
stances which might be enumerated to 
show that the President has gone out of 
his way, sometimes very far out of his way 
indeed, to gratify the pettiest kind of per- 
sonal spite. 

Many say that the newspapers made 
Roosevelt. Certain it is that his assaults 
on corporate wealth, his roasts of the 
predatory rich, his labors for the uplift and 
his tree chopping, horseback riding, cross- 
country walking, tennis playing and other 
stunts have made not only good reading 
but live news. So far as his athletic per- 
formances go, it is not that he does them 
well, but enthusiastically. 

But whether or not the newspaper made 
Roosevelt—which is at least debatable— 
at any rate it didn’t take him long after 
he became President to reach his present 
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eminence as a big noise and a dominant 
note. But having created, or at least hav- 
ing helped to set up, an idol, there was 
nothing for the newspapers to do but 
protect its feet. Which, with but few ex- 
ceptions, they have done consistently and 
well. 

In Congress—both branches, but par- 
ticularly the House—they say _ things 
about Roosevelt. Hardly a member but 
has felt the spur and bears marks of the 
whip. They hate him, hate him hard and 
hot, but they are as afraid of him as they 
are of sudden death. They have done 
his bidding, coaxed into compliance or 
battered into submission, as suited their 
individual dispositions and Roosevelt’s 
mood, and they have learned to obey. 
But they curse him viciously behind his 
back, and when in pack and afar from him 
they howl like jackals at the memory of the 
things he has done. Then, when he calls 
or whistles or snaps his fingers—and he is 
not always particular about his method of 
summons—they come to heel like beaten 
curs and fawn and whine and lick their 
little sweetened lumps of patronage from 
his hand. In Congress, as_ elsewhere, 
Theodore Roosevelt is Roosevelt, the 
Dominant. 

Roosevelt’s term in the White House 
had nearly ended when he sent in that now 
famous comment, contained in his annual 





A “rebuke” from the House. 
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message of 1908, upon the action of Con- 
gress in limiting the activities of the Secret 
Service. He did not mince words. He 
told Congress that, in enacting that provi- 
sion into law, it had done everything in its 
power to aid the criminal classes. He said 
the reason Congress did it was that mem- 
bers were afraid of being investigated 
themselves. 


ENJOYING A RUMPUS WITH CONGRESS 


What a rumpus there was! How the 
members talked when among themselves 
and how differently they behaved when in 
the open. One Republican member of the 
House, who cannot utter Roosevelt’s name 

5 without cursing and who was particularly 
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active in securing the passage of the secret 
service limitation, told me—and said he 
could prove it—that the President had 
pursued him to his district with Secret 
Service men during the campaign last fall 
and had aided materially in reducing his 
former majority by eight thousand. Yet 
this same member shivered when I sug- 
gested that his story be printed. And 
there are others of the same sort too 
numerous to mention. 

But the slur in the President’s message 
was too much for either branch to stand, 
without complete loss of self-respect. So 
the Senate decided to “investigate” the 
Secret Service and the House to “rebuke” 
the President. A special committee was 


appointed to do the trick. 








The 





He placed bent pins in the chair of national 
pride as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


And such a rebuke as it was. The House 
asked Mr. Roosevelt please to produce any 
information in his possession bearing on 
his charges. And then the members sat 
and quaked and wept and hoped the Presi- 
dent wouldn’t be cross with them and 
think they had gone too far. They hoped 
he wouldn’t send in a reply which dealt 
with their personal characters and they let 
that hope be known at the White House. 

After years of this sort of thing in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, is it any wonder that 
Theodore Roosevelt has come to consider 
himself as only a little lower than the 
angels, to realize that he wields a power 
more potent than that of any old world 
ruler; to be contemptuous of suggestion, 
fretful under restraint, intolerant of op- 
position? Is it remarkable that he has 
come to feel that in him lies the right of 
the high justice, the middle and the low; 
that it is his to pardon or to punish, be the 
offender individual or community, munic- 
ipality or state? 


THE MINOR MORRIS INCIDENT 


The Minor Morris incident is a case in 
point. Mrs. Minor Morris, a musician, a 


sensitive, high-strung woman, who all her 
life had been more or less eccentric, called 
at the White House to see the President. 
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Representative Hull, of lowa, her brother, 
about whom she wished to complain—and 
the cause of the complaint is not of im- 
portance—had thoughtfully tipped off the 
White House in advance. 

When Mrs. Morris called everything was 
ready for her. The President declined to 
see her, and when she pressed her cause, 
she was told to take her choice between 
going quietly or being thrown out. Then 
came hysterics and a disgraceful scene, the 
woman being dragged a block over a wet 
asphalt pavement and her clothing torn 
and disarranged. Finally, she was thrown, 
neck and heels, into a waiting cab. 

With the details of this affair the Presi- 
dent, of course, had nothing to do. But 
he took it as a personal affront that pub- 
lic opinion in Washington should demand 
some redress, some indication that he dis- 
approved the action of his subordinates, 
and, to show his contempt for that same 
opinion and to punish the people of Wash- 
ington for daring to have one, he ap- 
pointed one B. F. Barnes, an assistant sec- 
retary in his office and the man who had 
superintended the ejectment of Mrs. Mor- 
ris, to be postmaster at Washington. As 
usual, the President knew what he was 
doing. The punishment is still going on 
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and is considered excessive. While still 
excited over this case the President wrote 
an important letter to the late Crosby 
Noyes, editor of the Washington Evening 
Star, taking the latter to task for the atti- 
tude of his paper. In this particular case 
Mr. Roosevelt was told to go and crack 
his plantation whip over some other head. 
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was riding one day with a captain of 
cavalry, when, to show off, as he had often 
done before, he began to gallop his horse, 
pushing the animal to the limit. After a 
reasonable amount of this sort of thing, 
the cavalryman dropped behind. 
“What’s the matter?” called Roosevelt, 
over his shoulder, “‘can’t you keep up?” 
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*T will be different when Roosevelt becomes an editor. 


’Twould have been helpful if the same ad- 
vice had been given to him oftener. 
Theodore Roosevelt never lies awake 
nights thinking of opportunities to be him- 
self. He merely adapts opportunities to 
his use, as he finds them, and if there is a 
mischievous or malicious element in the 
adaption, then so much the better. He 


“Yes,” yelled the Captain in reply, “but 
] don’t want to kill my horse.” 

Later Mr. Roosevelt told with glee how 
he had outridden a captain of cavalry, and 
not very long afterward was issued the 
first installment of the order providing 
“test rides” for army officers. His in- 
formal “test walk” of four months ago, 
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when he led a party of officers in uniform 
on a cross country stunt that included the 
wading of an almost frozen creek and a 
hand and foot journey along the edge of 
a cliff, is still well remembered—by the 
officers in question. 

One of the few things that Mr. Roosevelt 
never was able to get away with was his 
spelling reform pronunciamento, which 
had been largely repudiated by authorities. 
But government documents are still 
printed according to his ideas and ’tis a 
safe bet that when he returns from his trip 
and begins to write, ‘twill be found, that 
he went “thru” the jungle, “kilt” a 
lion, “‘drest”’ its skin and “shipt” it home. 
He never was one to admit his mistakes, 
and under his present so-much-a-word 
contract, he'll get just as much for “thru” 
as “through.” And the same applies just 
as well to other immodest abbreviations. 





ROOSEVELT AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. Roosevelt, as President, was as care- 
less with the constitution as with the 
language, and the constitution, up to the 
time he began to finger it, was considered 
something of a comprehensive document 
and is still looked upon by most people as 
the last word in the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment by the people. But Roosevelt 
often found that document, supplemented 
by the provisions of statutory law, very 
much in his way, and when this happened 
he made interlineations of his own and on 
that basis went ahead. As some of the 
things he did were along the line of his 
personally conducted labors for the uplift— 
with farmers’ commissions and other at- 
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tachments—there will be many to defend. 
But his performances that were without 
a shadow of authority in law, including the 
razing of a railroad station in Washington 
that offended his eye and the construction 
of two government buildings out of an 
appropriation for one, are in truth too 
numerous to set down. 

But Mr. Roosevelt is to leave us for 
awhile, and certainly the manner of his go- 
ing is appropriate. He departs from the 
United States, the scene of his years of 
volcanic official and personal activities, and 
goes to another land to sound his domi- 
nant note. Shots will sound and blood 
will flow and his knife will find its living 
hilt. The scalps and skins of the kings of 
the jungle will dry upon his tent pegs. 
He will work and sweat and kill and be 
happy. . 

And then he will return, satisfied with 
the slaughter, fingering his crowded note 
books, posing amid his trophies. It will be 
quiet here, but he will not let it remain so. 
I venture the prediction that it will not be 
long after he gets back before he strikes 
the war post in the Outlook office and be- 
gins to pound the war drum and to chant. 
And there will be many to hear, and, if he 
writes over his signature in the Outlook 
some of the things that he has indicated 
to his friends he will, there will also be 
many to squirm and to suffer. For Theo- 


dore Roosevelt, aside from what other 
plans he may have for the future, intends 
to be to private life what he has been to 
official existence—the Dominant Note and 
the Big Noise. 

“Health to the Lions.” 
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T WAS years ago when 
™ the northern half of the 
ws lower peninsula of 
Michigan was covered 
with dense forests, 
largely of the noble 
white pine, which was 
already beginning to be cut down very 
rapidly. 

It was my lot in those days to be en- 
gaged in some department of the lumber 
business all the year round, spending my 
winters usually in the pine woods, well up 
toward the north end of the peninsula, in 
a logging camp. 

At the time when the incidents in this 
story occurred, | was running a camp of 
log cutters and haulers near the headwaters 
of the Manistee River, in what was the 
last camp on the river and the farthest 
away from civilization. 

A new railroad had just been opened 
through that northern section, but trains 
only ran by daylight, as the road was built 
so hastily in order to accommodate the 
lumbermen in their various camps, and to 
obtain a land grant, that only a narrow 
road had been cut through the big timber, 
and it often happened that a heavy wind 
storm blew the closely growing trees down 
across the track, and every train was 
equipped with a full outfit of cross-cut 
saws, axes, jack screws and cant hooks so 
that the train crew, in an emergency, could 
cut the fallen trees in two, and roll them 
off the track. : 

In those days, as now, in all logging 
operations, we were obliged to get our 
camp established with an outfit of men 
and teams and tools early in November, 
in order to be ready for the first snows that 
should fall, on which to commence hauling 
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logs., Consequently, I was obliged to leave 
my home in the city early in the month, 
not waiting for Thanksgiving and not ex- 
pecting to spend any of the holidays with 
my family. 

The new railroad passed within one-half 
mile of our camp, and to it we had built 
a good sleigh road, but there was no regular 
station within a good many miles up or 
down the road. There was a little post- 
office somewhere to the north, but where 
our road crossed the railroad tracks we 
nailed up a box on a pine tree, and the 
mail trains used to stop and the mail clerk 
would get off and leave all mail addressed 
to the name of our camp, while the engi- 
neer would whistle to let us know there 
was something for us. All our freight and 
any chance express packages were also left 
at the foot of the tree, and the whistle 
blown to notify us. If it was only mail, 
one long whistle was sounded; if an ex- 
press package, two shert and sharp ones; 
if coarse freight, like hay or barrels of salt 
pork, three short toots of the whistle were 
given, and we knew whether to send the 
chore boy horseback for the mail or in a 
light sleigh for express packages, or one of 
the teamsters in a heavy sled for freight. 

Our camp consisted of two log cabins, 
each twenty-four feet wide by forty feet 
long, five rather large logs high on the. 
sides, the gables logged up part way, and 
boarded the rest, with steep roofs of two 
thicknesses of pine boards, which we had 
hauled ninety miles up the river by team. 
One cabin was for the men, and contained 
a large lounging room with bunks like a 
ship’s berth strung along the sides and 
one end, and a double tier one side of the 
middle, with an alley between it and the 
wall tier on that side. In the middle of 
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the largest open space was a square about 
eight feet wide, made of a frame of four 
logs filled with sand. In the middle of 
this our fire was built, and overhead was a 
large, sheet-iron umbrella with a flue 
about twenty inches square rising from 
the middle for a chimney, which passed up 
through the roof far enough to avoid dan- 
ger from sparks and to make a good draft. 

The two cabins were connected by a wide 
Passage covered over with rough boards, 
and underneath this we had a big pile of 
dry wood cut from dead and dry Norway 
trees. Just outside of the entrance to the 
men’s sleeping cabin, we dug a well early 
in the season, into which we put a long 
wooden pump and from which we obtained 
most excellent water. 

My own room in the camp was parti- 
tioned off from one end of the men’s cabin 
by rough boards and logs, and this room 
I used both for an office and sleeping room, 
and in it | kept a stock of smoking and 
chewing tobacco, some cheap cigars and 
pipes, and a fair assortment of heavy 
underclothing, with some outside clothing, 
and among the most important articles a 
line of highly colored sashes, which the men 
wore about their waists in place of sus- 
penders. My bed was made of rough 
boards with a box on top about four feet 
wide, which was filled with hay, over which 
was spread a heavy double blanket. I 
had a pillow, also stuffed with hay, covered 
with an unbleached cotton slip, which I 
think’ the cook washed three or four times 
during the winter. For covering I had 
plenty of heavy brown blankets and usu- 
ally slept as sound as a top, with scarcely 
ever any dreams except occasionally of my 
wife and little girls at home. My bunk 
was Close up under the roof in one corner, 
and after my lantern was out, and I curled 
down for my nap, many a time I could look 
up through the cracks in the boards over- 
head and see the stars twinkling, while 
many a morning I woke up with quite a 
heavy snow bank across my feet. My 
room was warmed with a small box cast- 
iron stove with a pipe through the roof. 

I spent my Thanksgiving in the woods, 
the most of the day in this little scaler’s 
cabin, it being very stormy. We had 
managed to send out to civilization and 
get enough turkeys and chickens to make 
a pretty fair dinner for all hands, and I had 
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also bought a box of raisins with which the 
cook managed to make some very fair plum 
pudding. We also had an abundance of 
apple sauce and some roast venison. But, 
as I have said, the day was stormy, and | 
spent the greater part of it in the scaler’s 
cabin, at the rollway, that is, the place 
where we rolled the logs into the river after 
they were scaled. The snow fell in great 
sheets, like a vast fleece of wool, all day, and 
at night it was hard work tramping to the 
cabin after dark. But we had a good 
dinner at six o’clock, and I made the boys 
a little talk and cheered them up, and then 
we went to the men’s cabin where a violin 
was brought out and tuned up, and the 
men cleared the main room of benches and 
chose their partners, and had a jolly stag 
dance, and at ten o'clock every one was 
sound asleep in his berth. No liquor of any 
kind was allowed in camp. Anyone found 
smuggling any in had it forcibly taken 
from him and emptied on the ground, and 
he was given his pay ticket and sent to the 
railroad crossing to find a job somewhere 
else. So the men all got up clear headed 
the next morning and were at their work 
as usual. 

After this, work went on briskly, snow 
fell often, and we became more shut in than 
ever as time passed, no one coming near 
us from the outside, we seeing no one unless 
we went to the railroad crossing and saw 
the passengers and train men through the 
windows or on the steps. As Christmas 
drew nigh we all began to feel a little more 
lonely, and began to think more of home 
and loved ones, for a good many of my 
men were fine, sturdy fellows of good 
habits, who had good homes down in the 
southern part of the state or elsewhere, 
and we often wondered how Christmas 
time would be at home. 

But the day before Christmas the loco- 
motive on the passenger train in the morn- 
ing whistled for an express package, and 
sending the boy down with a light sleigh 
he very soon came back with a large box 
for me, on opening which | found all sorts 
of Christmas presents and two small 
penciled letters from my two little girls. 
There were mince pies and apple pies, and 
pumpkin pies, and boned turkey, and a 
bowl well filled with plum pudding, with 
hard sauce, and there was even cranberry 
jelly to go with the turkey, and plenty of 
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the stuffing, and a lot of buttered bis- 
cuits. 

I was almost sorry to receive the box, 
because there was really more than | could 
eat, and so little to go around with forty 
men. But I determined to give each one 
of them a little taste of home cooking if 
possible. And this I did. After eating 
a hearty meal myself the next day, which 
was Christmas, the men were given a half 
holiday, although we were not able to get 
the material for so good a dinner as on 
Thanksgiving. But the men had their 
dance at night, and went to bed seemingly 
quite contented. In the meantime during 
the day I had some work to do in the woods, 
and in the afternoon took some of the 
Christmas box down to the scaler’s cabin 
by the rollway, nearly three-quarters of a 
mile, by a somewhat roundabout road 
from the cabin. Some of the teams came 
down late in the afternoon to do a little 
necessary work, and one of the teamsters 
urged me to ride home with him on his 
logging sleigh, telling me he had seen some 
timber wolves prowling about that after- 
noon, and we had heard them during the 
day running deer through the forest, which 
indicated that they were getting hungry, 
as the snow was so deep as to cut them off 
from finding any small game. I sent the 
scaler home early, and as I had a rifle and 
a revolver and a small axe with me in the 
little cabin, I told the teamster he need not 
wait but that | would come along soon. 

He hesitated, but finally drove off slowly 
toward the cabin. After he had gone, | 
opened my box, and found some of the 
things were getting dry and somewhat stale 
from standing in the little hot cabin all 
day, and at my room at the camp the day 
and night before, and I threw them out 


onto the snow near the rollway, and went” 


on with my work at the little desk. 
Presently I heard a snuffing at the cabin 
door, and thinking it was possibly a big 
old hound dog belonging to the cook, who 
sometimes followed me all day, I opened 
the door to let him in. But when | did so, 
instead of the old dog | saw that it was 
some other animal nearly as large, and in- 
deed two of them, who scurried out of sight 
over the river bank down the rollway. 
Even then the thought did not occur to me 
that they were wolves, old woodsman as 
I was, and well as | was acquainted with 
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their habits, so I turned back in and soon 
finishing my work, prepared to take up my 
lonely walk to the camp. 

I did not notice the rifle or revolver, the 
latter lying on the desk, and the former 
standing in the corner, but putting my 
papers in my pocket, and shoving the box 
of presents under the desk, I took a light 
axe, which | carried with me through the 
woods nearly all the time, and which | 
wanted in the morning before | came down 
to the cabin at all, stepped outside, closed 
and locked the door against any possible 
tramp woodsman who might be wandering 
around, and started up the road toward the 
camp with my lantern in one hand and my 
axe hooked over my other arm with the 
handle sticking out behind. I must be 
particular just now in order that the affair 
as it happened can be fully understood. | 
did not wear the conventional “boot pack” 
or “shoe pack,” but a pair of high legged 
boots, over which I wore a pair of high 
Alaska overshoes, which were the proper 
thing to wear in those days in town, and 
which satisfied me in the woods as well. 

My lantern was the ordinary one of those 
days, with a glass globe with wires about 
it, and burned whale oil in a lamp which 
fitted in at the bottom with two springs. 
This lamp was well filled with oil and was 
burning brightly, | having trimmed it well 
just before dark. I trudged along up the 
road, which was simply two deep trenches 
in the snow, which was nearly three feet 
deep on a level, and between these trenches 
a high ridge. Each one of the tracks was 
wide enough for comfortable walking, and 
was smooth and hard. I knew it was 
supper time, and that although we had our 
principal Christmas dinner at noon, | also 
knew that the cook had got up some extra 
delicacies for supper, and that the men 
would like to have me preside at the table. 
But looking at my watch, | found that | 
was quite too late for that, but still hur- 
ried rapidly. 

My rubber soles made no sound on the 
smooth, hard snow, and there was scarcely 
a sound of any kind in the vast forest, the 
stillness being almost uncanny. 

After walking perhaps one-fourth of a 
mile, all at once a sound struck my ear like 
a sort of soft “pit-pat,” “‘pit-pat,” which 
attracted my attention to such an extent 
that I at last stopped and looked behind 
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me to see if some one was coming. As 
soon as I stopped, the sound ceased, and 
listening for a moment, and hearing and 
seeing nothing, | turned about, and 
trudged on. But I soon noticed that as 
soon as | commenced walking, the pit-pat 
also commenced. And after a little while 
I stopped and turned around again, and 
again the sound ceased. Again | went for- 
ward, and again the sound commenced. 
It was weird. At first 1 did not think of 
wolves. 

Presently I noticed the sound was not 
all behind me, but some of it was on either 
side of the road. And here I may say that 
the snow was nearly three feet deep on 
either hand, and as there had been a few 
soft days lately, followed by a heavy 
freeze, the snow was covered with a crust 
sufficient to bear the weight of a light man 
like myself. At last the tension became 
so great that the chills began to run up and 
down my backbone, and | must confess to 
feeling a little nervous. 

But never being disposed to run away 
from any possible danger, | at last stopped 
and determined to find out what made the 
noise, and | took the back track for a few 
rods, and holding up my lantern so that it 
would shine down a straight stretch of 
road, | saw the reflection of light in two 
spots close together in one of the sleigh 
tracks, and looking closely, 1 discovered 
the same in the other track, and raising my 
lantern a little higher | saw several more 
pairs of what looked like eyes shining be- 
hind the first ones. 

Quick as a flash, the consciousness came 
over me that I was being followed by a 
pack of big, gray timber wolves. I swung 
the lantern so as to let it shine over the 
crust of snow, first on one side of the road 
and then on the other, and soon discovered 
that there were a number of wolves stalking 
me on either side as well as behind. My 
first idea was to frighten them back, and 
making a rush backward down the road for 
a few rods, I shouted and swung my lantern 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the shin- 
ing eyeballs all disappear in the distance. 

Turning about, I started on a swift walk 
up the road toward the camp, shouting 
occasionally as I came nearer to it, hoping 
that some of the men might step outside 
for something, though knowing they were 
probably all at their Christmas supper. 
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Time after time, as I hurried on, I heard 
the soft footsteps of the wolves behind 
me, and alongside, and whenever | thought 
they were getting too near, | stopped, 
and turned about, and made a short rush 
toward them, and swung my lantern, and 
they fell back. But every time I did so | 
found they were nearer than before. 

At last, | approached the last turn in 

the road, and across the bend | could see 
the lights in the camp, and I shouted again 
lustily for help, and thought to myself 
what a foolish thing I did in leavipg my 
rifle and revolver at the scaler’s camp. 
Just at this juncture, I stopped again, and 
turning about, swung my lantern vigor- 
ously, and shouted loudly, and as I turned 
I saw about ten feet to the right of the road 
a small, soft maple tree with the top 
broken off perhaps a dozen feet or more 
from the ground. The trunk of the tree 
was not much larger than an ordinary 
stovepipe, with some stubs of branches 
down quite near the ground. I was get- 
ting tired, and knew that the wolves would 
close on me if possible before I could reach 
the camp, which was still an eighth of a 
mile away. I well knew if my lantern 
went out or | dropped it they would jump 
upon me in an instant. And as | was 
thinking this, what should happen but this 
very thing. The rapid whirling of the 
lantern caused the springs of the lamp to 
collapse and the lamp fell, of course bot- 
tom side up, and went out. With only the 
stars left shining over me, I knew that a 
hand-to-hand battle with the wolves must 
follow. So as my lantern could do me no 
further good, I dropped it in the road, and 
seizing my light axe by the handle, | had 
just time as the foremost wolf, a huge 
brute with tremendous fangs, made a 
spring for my throat, to swing the axe and 
the sharp blade hitting him on the side of 
his head laid his brain open and he fell 
on the road with a piercing howl. 

Quick as a flash it came to me that my 
only hope was climbing a tree, and there 
on my right in the dim light stood the 
broken-top soft maple, the only thing ap- 
proaching a tree within my reach. As the 
wolf went down in the road the rest jumped 
upon him, as is their habit, and | sprang 
upon the snow crust, and started to climb 
the little maple. 1 can assure my readers 

that I did not lose any time, and that I 
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shinned up that almost bare trunk as | 
would not have believed it possible for me 
to do at any other time. But the wolves 
saw me escaping them, and those that were 
on the crust at the side of the road made a 
dash for me, and, just as I drew myself up 
almost out of reach, the foremost one made 
a spring and caught the heel of my right 
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rubber overshoe between his fangs, and 
made a desperate effort to pull me down; 
but I had a firm hold on some small 
branches of the maple, and, giving a heavy 
jerk, I pulled my heel out of his mouth, and 
in a second was beyond their reach. 

I climbed as near the top of the tree as 
possible, having a good hold. There | 
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waited for the onslaught of the entire pack, 
which | knew would not be long delayed. 

It came almost instantly, and it seemed 
to me that the woods were full of big, 
gray wolves, all howling and gnashing their 
teeth in the hope of picking my bones. 
And there I was with no weapon, not even 
my axe, which | had dropped before | 
started to climb, and still fully an eighth 
of a mile from camp. 

Feeling safe for a time, although the 
wolves fell to gnawing the tree, and fight- 
ing, and apparently climbing over one 
another in their efforts to reach me, | got 
my second wind, and having a pretty 
robust voice, I let it out in a loud call for 
help. I could plainly see the lights of 
the camp shining through the uncurtained 
windows, and I could even hear the oxen 
and horses in the log barn across the road, 
and | thought if I could hold out until the 
men were through supper, and the team- 
sters came out to attend to the horses 
and oxen, I could make them hear me. 

While thinking thus, I saw the cabin 
door open by the glare of the lamps, and 
one of the men stepped out with a lantern 
in his hand. I again raised my voice in a 
most robust call for help, and I saw him 
stop suddenly, listen for a second, and 
then heard an answering shout, as he 
turned and rushed back into the cabin. In 
a moment nearly the entire forty men were 
out in the road. I heard him say some- 
thing to the men which | afterwards 
learned was, “Come on, boys, for God’s 
sake, the wolves have got the boss,” and 
a dozen lanterns flashed in the night air, 
and shout on shout answered my call, and 
presently several rifle and pistol shots rang 
out, and | knew they were coming down 


the road as fast as their legs could carry 
them. It seemed scarcely two minutes 
before the whole body of men came rush- 
ing around the corner of the bend in the 
road, and some of them across the bend on 
the crust. I called to them to shoot low, 
as | was up a small tree, and safe so far. 
And they at once began to shoot, and I was 
saved from the wolves, who immediately 
began to run away with disappointed 
howls. As soon as they left the foot of the 
tree, | slid down onto the snow and the 
men crowded about me. _They shot nearly 
a dozen wolves, killing half that number at 
least, and wounding as many more who 
got away in the darkness, leaving bloody 
trails on the snow. 

As | stepped out into the road, I looked 
about for my lantern, but found the wolves 
had practically chewed it all to pieces, 
crushing the tin lamp, and sucking the 
whale oil, and licking it up from the frozen 
snow where it had fallen. They had man- 
aged to break the glass. and had also 
gnawed the handle of my little axe so that 
it was almost worthless. But I was safe 
and sound, with no scratches except some 
on my hands that I had received in climb- 
ing the tree, and the marks of the wolf’s 
fangs on the rubber heel of my overshoe. 
] always felt that it was that rubber heel, 
which yielded to the pressure of the wolf’s 
jaws, that saved me from being pulled 
from my perch in the little soft maple tree. 

With most of the men, I tramped on to 
the cabin, while the rest remained and 
skinned the dead wolves, bringing their 
pelts to the cabin an hour later. 

Thus ended my Christmas day in a lum- 
ber camp in the big pine woods of northern 
Michigan. 

















THE BIOGRAPHY OF A FISHING 
RELL, 


BY EUGENIE JEFFERSON 


“I bequeath to my friend, Honorable Grover Cleveland, my best Kentucky reel.” 
—Signed, sealed, published and declared by the testator, Joseph Jefferson. 


HE history of this now 

famous reel has never 

1 been given to the pub- 

lic, although the above 

clause in the codicil of 

Mr. Jefferson’s will at- 

2 tracted general atten- 

and was widely published in the press 

at the time the will was filed. It was said 

that Joseph Jefferson could not have dem- 

onstrated his affection for Grover Cleve- 

land more clearly than he did by this 

clause in his will, as the reel is known to 

have been one of the actor’s most treas- 
ured possessions. 

This German silver reel was first the 
property of Dr. Preston Scott of Louisville, 
a man well known and well beloved in the 
whole community, who bought the reel 
direct from the maker, Ben Meek, of Ken- 
tucky, who was also the inventor, and of 
whom it was said at the time of his death 
that no other man had contributed so 
much to the enjoyment of those who find 
their greatest pleasure in angling. 

Doctor Scott was descended from old Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky families, and was one 
of the most prominent physicians in the 
South, and an ardent admirer of both Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Cleveland. At his death 
he bequeathed his reel to his son, Rumsey 
Wing Scott, of Washington, who married 
the granddaughter of Joseph Jefferson— 
eldest daughter of Thomas Jefferson. In 
Mr. Scott’s home at Cleveland Park 
hangs, under glass, a fine tarpon weighing 

Note: This is a chapter from a book by Mrs. 


Jefferson, entitled “Recollections, Old and New, 
of Joseph Jefferson,” soon to be published. 


one hundred and fifty pounds, which was 
landed by this famous Meek reel (especially 
designed for this gamy fish) by Doctor 
Scott, in Florida. 

The strangest part of the story of the 
life of the man who by his invention of this 
remarkable reel brought about a new era 
in the pursuit of game fish, is that he him- 
self was no fisherman. His first reel was 
manufactured sixty-six years ago, just 
after the fish in the Kentucky streams had 
begun to bite freely. A friend, Judge 
Mason Brown, walked into the little watch 
making shop of the Meek Brothers in 
Frankfort. He was an enthusiastic angler, 
and the conversation naturally turned to 
the subject of fishing, of which the Judge 
said that the only drawback was the lack 
of a satisfactory reel. 

“T will make you a reel, Judge, which 
shall leave nothing to be desired by the 
most exacting fisherman,” Ben Meek re- 
marked. 

The reel was made and proved a revela- 
tion to fishermen, for it was the first time 
the quadruple multiplying gear and other 
improvements were used. It proved such 
a success that Ben Meek soon turned over 
his watch making business to his brother 
and devoted himself to the manufacture 
of reels exclusively. He moved in 1882 to 
the city of Louisville. 

Ben Meek was an autocratic old man 
and apparently cared nothing for money. 
He refused to take out a patent on his reel. 

“If any man can make a reel as well as 
I can, he is welcome to all the money he 
can make from it,’ he would say with a 
quiet smile. He sold his reels cheaply, 
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providing the pur- 
chaser did not ask 
the price when giving 
the order. To have 
the price asked first 
always angered him. 
“When a man gets 
one of my reels,” he 
would say, “and finds 
out the kind of a reel 
he has, he is willing 
to pay all I ask for it. 
If he receives it by 
express and he has 
not sent me his check 
for it, the first time 
he goes out on the 
river, the voice in that 
reel will speak to his 
conscience. He will 
wind up his line and 
go home, and send 
me the money.” The 
inventor was proud 
of his workmanship, 


and boasted that he never lost a cent 


from a bad customer, and his faith in 
his reel as a conscience awakener never 


failed. 

The revolution which Ben Meek and his 
brother introduced into reel making was 
that of spiral gearing, by which an angler 
can handle a fish of great weight with as 
much ease as he could a four-pound fish 
with a spur gearing reel, and the care used 
by the inventor in making his reels will be 
appreciated when it is known that it took 
Mr. Meek, with the assistance of his two 
sons, one whole month to complete just 
seven reels. 

When Joseph Jefferson played his last 
engagement in Washington Mr. Scott went 
to the actor-fisherman’s dressing room 
between the acts of “Rip Van Winkle,” 
and presented him with the fishing reel he 
had inherited from his father. 

When Mr. Jefferson saw the reel he took 
it from Mr. Scott’s hand saying: “ Young 
man, what right have you to such a mag- 
nificent fishing reel? Where did you get 
this?” 

When its possession and its history were 
explained, and after he had examined it 
carefully and listened to its singing click, 
which caused his face to beam, he humor- 
ously said: 


Mr. Cleveland, who inherited the famous Joe 
Jefferson fishing reel. 
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“T’ll send you the 
first whale | catch 
‘mit de North Pole.’ 
Thank you, Rumsey, 
there is nothing in 
the world I would 
rather have, and | 
shall always prize it 
most highly.” 

Similarity of tastes 
and congeniality in 
many ways led to a 
warm friendship be- 
tween the ex-Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland 
and Joseph Jefferson. 
The great statesman 
was a frequent vis- 
itor at the actor’s 
various homes, both 
in Louisiana and Buz- 
zard’s Bay. He was 
also a visitor at the 
home of Charles Jeff- 
erson at Hobe Sound, 
Florida, and at his fishing camp at Meddy 
Bemps, Maine. 

One room in Mr. Jefferson’s house— 
“Crow’s Nest’’—was known as the Cleve- 
land Room. It overlooked the waters of 
Buttermilk Bay, upon the shores of which 
body of water Mr. Jefferson had built his 
home. In this room Mr. Cleveland, during 
one of his visits to his friend, was confined 
by illness for two weeks, and it required 
the combined ingenuity and artifice of Mr. 
Jefferson’s son, Thomas, to keep this fact 
from the numerous reporters who always 
increased the population of the little 
town of Buzzard’s Bay whenever the 
great man was known to be in the vicinity. 
So clever was Tom in displaying large 
strings of fish (freshly purchased from the 
fishman at the rear of the house) as the 
day’s catch, that it was not known to the 
press or the public how seriously ill. the ex- 
President was. When the patient was 
convalescent, Tom took the Doctor’s place 
in the sick room (Doctor Bryan being 
called to New York) as companion. The 
first day the illustrious patient was allowed 
out of his room the writer encountered him 
in the hall of the “big house” (so named 
by the members of the Jefferson family). 
Taking her by the hand in his fatherly 
way, Mr. Cleveland said: 
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“Thank you, my dear, for the loan of 
your husband for so long a time, and,” he 
added, smilingly, ‘‘when I am re-elected, 
I shall make him Secretary of State—he 
plays such a good game of cribbage.”’ 

A neighbor of the noted angler’s, one day 
driving from Sandwich, Massachusetts, to 
the little town of Bourne, near Mr. Cleve- 
land’s home, saw two disconsolate fisher- 
men standing in the dusty road outside 
of a stone wall. One of the men, the 
smaller of the two, seemed to be quite 
angry. His companion, however, appeared 
only to be quietly amused. 

The neighbor was hailed by the angry 
man: “I say there, Benedict, who owns 
this land?” 

He was told the name of the owner, and 
asked what the matter was. 

“Matter,” roared the irate fisherman, 
“we've been put off! That’s what the 
matter is.” 

The shoulders of the large man shook 
with laughter as he disjointed his fishing 
rod and replaced it in its case. 

“Did you catch anything?” inquired the 
man in the wagon. 

“Catch anything,” repeated the smaller 
of the would-be anglers, looking at his com- 
panion, “‘no! they 
wouldn’t give us a 
chance; why, it’s 
worth a premium to 
get through that 
underbrush. Who 
owns the damn land, 
anyhow?” 

Again he was told 
the name of the 
owner. “I'll fish 
that stream yet, if I 
have to buy every 
acre of land it runs 
through.” 

And he did. The 
stream was stocked 
with trout and black 
bass. A pond was 
formed by building 
a dam, and many 
a good day’s sport 
was enjoyed there 
by Joseph Jefferson 
and his friend, the 
Honorable Grover 
Cleveland. 








Charles Burke Jefferson. 
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When the new owner came into posses- 
sion of the large farm, a good portion was 
fenced off for the garden of the old care- 
taker, who had so conscientiously guarded 
the fishing privileges. His house was given 
him rent free and he stayed in it as long as 
he lived, to guard the property of his new 
landlord. 

At the time of his last nomination, ex- 
President Cleveland had invited Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson and his sons, ex-Governor Russell 

of Massachusetts, with others, to his house, 

Gray Gables, to hear the returns read over 
a private wire from the Convention in 
Chicago. Just after midnight when the 
excitement was at its height, the ex- 
President suddenly arose from his chair, 
exclaiming, “I do believe | forgot to dry 
my fishing line,’ and left the room. 

Toward morning when there was no 
longer any doubt as to the re-election of 
Grover Cleveland for the next four years, 
and after he had received the congratula- 
tion of all present excepting one, Mr. Cleve- 
land turned to look for his friend. He saw 
Mr. Jefferson standing before the great 
landscape window, which was a feature of 
the new dining-room at Gray Gables, his 
hands folded behind his back, coking out 

intentiy upon the 
reflection of the 
rising sun, mirrored 
in the sparkling 
waters of Buzzard’s 
Bay. 

Mr. Cleveland ap- 
proached him and 
touched his arm, 
“Joe, aren't you 
going to congratu- 
late me?” 

Mr. Jefferson 
turned immediately 
to his friend and 
grasped his hand. 

“Ah, I do! Be- 
lieve me I do con- 
gratulate you, but”’ 
—turning again to 
the beautiful pic- 
ture, his face reflect- 
ing its glow—‘‘Good 
God, if | could paint 
like that,” his out- 
stretched arm 
sweeping water and 
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Hobe Sound, Florida—Home of Mr. C. B. Jefferson, where Mr. Cleveland spent many 
happy days on fishing trips. 


sky—‘‘you could be President of a dozen 
United States and I wouldn’t change 
places with you!” 

One summer the ex-President with 


Joseph Jefferson, his son Thomas, and 
Karl Kettler, Mr. Jefferson’s valet, left Buz- 
zard’s Bay for Boston on their way to 
visit Charlie Jefferson’s camp in Maine. 
They dined at the Touraine Hotel, dinner 
being served in the private suite of rooms 
which had been engaged for them. Their 
train was to leave the North Station at 
nine forty-five, and about nine p.m. the 
reporters who had got wind of the illus- 
trious party and who were waiting in the 
office below in hopes of news as to their 
destination, saw the younger Mr. Jefferson 
pass through the hotel office and heard him 
give the order for the carriage which was to 
take them to the railroad station. Mr. 
Jefferson was asked for information for the 
press, but declined courteously. Just then 
the ex-President himself appeared, and 
while he was waiting for his friend to join 
him, the reporters had an opportunity to 
question him. 

“Oh, you mustn’t bother me to-night,” 
said Mr. Cleveland good naturedly, “I’m 
going into the woods—fishing.”’ 

On the following morning the papers in 
large headlines stated the fact that the 
party had passed through the city, but 
that no definite destination could be 
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given. It was supposed, however, that 
they were on the way to Maine, and that 
from Bar Harbor Mr. Cleveland and the 
Messrs. Jefferson would proceed to “‘the 
woods”’—wherever these might be. 

They were on their way to Meddy 
Bemps, Maine, after black bass and land- 
locked salmon in the lake on the borders 
of the town of Meddy Bemps, in Washing- 
ton County, where Charlie Jefferson had 
built a rough log house which he called his 
camp. It was twenty-two miles from 
Eastport and six miles from Ayers Junc- 
tion. A more secluded spot would be diffi- 
cult to find. The inhabitants had never 
seen an ex-President, and two of its most 
ambitious women, fearing they might never 
get achance to see one again, had walked 
a long distance and rowed their own boat 
to the camp in the hope of having a side- 
view at least of the great man. When 
Grover Cleveland heard they were “with- 
out the camp” he graciously volunteered 
to receive them, whereupon one of them, 
overwhelmed by the unexpected encounter, 
stammered: 

““H—how de dew—Mrs. Cleveland.” 

The visit of ex-President Cleveland to 
Meddy Bemps has not ceased to be dis- 
cussed in that vicinity to this day. 

The island upon which the camp was 
built was named Moss Island. It was 
nearly in the center of the lake and about 
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a mile and a half 
from the shore, and 
thickly wooded. The 
lake is seven miles 
long and four miles 
wide and contains 
about fifty small 
islands. 

The face of the 
ex-President would 
wear a broad grin 
when he returned 
from a day upon the 
lake. He almost 
always had good 
luck, and generally 
carried a fine string 
of fish to prove it. 
Thomas Jefferson, 
who generally occu- 
pied the same boat 
with the ex-President, says it was the first 
time he had ever heard Mr. Cleveland say 
he had had enough. His face was well 
tanned in spite of his broad-brimmed hat. 
His interest in the sport was so keen that 
he would frequently have to be reminded 
by a companion that it was time to eat 
lunch. The day before leaving the camp 
the fisherman was fortunate enough to 
land an eight and a half pound salmon, 





Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Joseph Jefferson trout 
fishing in Sandwich, Mass. 


which he carried 
with him when he 
rattled away over 
the rough roads. 
The Boston Globe 
of August 23, 1903, 
published the fol- 
lowing from THE 
OutiInG MaGazineE: 


“To Grover Cleve- 
land fishing is a science. 
It is not a pastime. 
He takes it seriously. 
He would not be more 
earnest addressing a 
public meeting, where 
his words would be 
flashed over the 
country to be read by 
millions, than when he 
sits in a small boat, and 
with infinite patience 
waits for a bite. 

“The thing that impresses one most about 
the ex-President when he gets so close to nature 
is his simplicity. He wears an old brown suit, 
with a soft hat pulled down over his face. 

. In these old clothes he may appear to 
lack polish, but he certainly does not lack 
strength. He is very methodical in 
his habits on his fishing trips.” 





Mr. Cleveland would breakfast at eight 
o'clock promptly, then down to the dock 
and into the boat, and as he settled himself 











Photograph by T. E. Marr. 


Joseph Jefferson at Crow’s Nest, Buzzard’s Bay. 
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in the stern and began to get his lines, pole 
and reel ready for action he “‘looked the 
part,” as Thomas Jefferson told him, ‘of 
a satisfied man.” 

After a simple dinner, eaten upon the re- 
turn of the fishermen in the dusk of the 
evening, the party would talk over the 
events of the day, enjoying a quiet smoke, 
a game or two of cribbage, and at an early 
hour the three men would bid each other 
good night. Soon the lights would dis- 
appear and a stillness reign, which to one 
unfamiliar with it seemed almost appalling. 

The friendship and the desire for the 
companionship of Charlie Jefferson, which 
Grover Cleveland felt, will be recognized in 
the many letters which he wrote to him 
arranging for fishing and hunting trips 
which they so often enjoyed together. 
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After the death of Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
his son Charles sent Mr. Cleveland the reel 
his father had bequeathed to him, and re- 
ceived the letter reproduced on page 744 
in facsimile, in acknowledgment of the last 
gift of his old friend and comrade. 

When, three years later, it became evi- 
dent that Mr. Charles Jefferson had but a 
few hours to live, a letter was written by 
his brother, Tom, to the wife of the ex- 
President informing her of the fact, and 
asking her to prepare Mr. Cleveland, that 
the sudden news of the death of his friend 
might not be a shock to his own enfeebled 
condition. Mrs. Cleveland in thanking the 
family for their thoughtfulness—after the 
death of her husband, which followed that 
of Mr. Charles Jefferson by twenty-four 
hours—stated that a mutual friend, in 


Collection Chas. A. Nalker. 
‘A Comedy’’—acted in Camp, ‘‘Meddy Bemps,’’ by Joseph Jefferson and Thomas Jefferson. 
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speaking of the coincidence, said, “Just as 
it was in the old fishing days,’ implying 
that Charlie always went just ahead. 

It was always one of Charlie Jefferson’s 
pet boasts that before he died he intended 
to help make both of the Cleveland boys 
just half as good fishermen as their father. 

“To one who knew Buzzard’s Bay and 
the summer colonies,” says Acton Davies, 
“as they were ten years ago, the fact that 
these two stanch old friends and en- 
thusiastic fishermen, Grover Cleveland and 
Charlie Jefferson, should have died within 
twenty-four hours of each other could not 
fail to seem what it is, a tragic coincidence. 
The great friendship which existed between 
the dead ex-President and the late Joseph 
Jefferson was a matter of national knowl- 
edge, but as a literal fact during the fish- 
ing season at Buzzard’s Bay, Charlie Jef- 
ferson and Mr. Cleveland were much more 
together than Mr. Cleveland and the elder 
Jefferson. The reason was simple enough. 
Mr. Cleveland and Charlie were fisher- 
men pure and simple. Nine o'clock in the 
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morning found them at the boat ready to 
start, rain or shine. 

“The elder Jefferson was a loyal fisher- 
man, but he worshiped other gods, too. 
His paintings, of which at his death he left 
a studio full, absorbed a great deal of his 
time, and those days were not infrequent 
when he forsook temporarily fly, reel or 
hook, line and sinker, for the more soothing 
charms of the palette and brush. 

“The sympathy and complete lack of 
ostentation which distinguished the home 
life of the great statesman were equally as 
strong a feature in the home life of the 
great actor and his eldest son.” 

The Kentucky reel is now in the pos- 
session of the widow of the ex-President, 
who holds it in trust for her own sons. 
She says in a letter upon the subject to the 
writer : 

“T feel sure Mr. Jefferson expected they 
would have it. Mr. Cleveland’s 
agreement to you was that it should go 
back to your family if it ever left ours.” 

But it never will! 
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CLIMATE AND HEALTH 





BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 


MAN was born in_ the 
open. No matter how 
thickly his primal in- 
stincts may have been 
coated with the veneer 
of civilization, the call 
of the sunlight, of the 
open sky, of the wind on the heath, ever 
rouse an echo in his bosom. It was no 
mere illusion which led him in all ages to 
push far westward beyond the frontier, in 
search of the Fountain of Perpetual Youth. 
Thousands upon thousands have actually 
found it in the shape of a new lease of life. 

Wherever man can see earth and sky 
meet, with neither rubble heaps of brick 
and mortar, or prisons of stone to mar the 
perfect beauty of their union, there health, 
there happiness and new life are to be 
found. The strength that is born and 
bred upon the open plains, the moun- 
tains and the salt seashore is poured into 
our cities to become the motor power of 
our civilization. To maintain the balance, 
yes, to preserve our national life, a reverse 
current must be established, flowing in the 
opposite direction. The increasing width 
and depth of this stream is one of the most 
hopeful features of our modern civilization. 
Men are growing weary with the clang 
and grime of the city life, and have the 
intelligence to take a respite while they 
can, and to see the value of a breathing 
spell in the fight. Men who feel that the 
strain of the struggle, keenly as they enjoy 
it, is proving too much for them, men who 
are clear-eyed enough to see the wisdom 
of giving their children the priceless dower 
of a life in the free air, such as they had 
in their boyhood, are turning to the open 
spaces, the prairie, the mountain and the 
desert as never before. 

The world lies open before us. Where 
shall we go? Air out of doors is always 
good air. Physicians and climatologists 
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are practically agreed that that climate 
is best which will tempt one to spend most 
hours of most days of the year in the open 
air. And, other things being equal, any 
climate in which a man or woman can en- 
joy active life in the open air will prove 
of benefit to them. While this point of 
view pours before us a positive embarras 
des richesse in the matter of choice of cli- 
mate, it enables us in another way to limit 
our problem. Any quarter of the globe 
which embraces a reasonable range of de- 
grees of latitude from north temperate to 
sub-tropic, and of altitudes from sea level 
to 5,000 feet, will present at least one, and 
generally from five to ten climates which 
will be perfectly suited to any individual 
case. We are, in fact, almost in the posi- 
tion of Mr. Kipling’s Ung, the Bard of the 
Cave Men, who, after several combats to 
the death with his lyric rivals over the 
question of the proper meter for war songs, 
was informed by his totem in a vision of 
the night: 


“There are nine-and-sixty ways 
Of constructing tribal lays, 
And ev’ry - single - one - of - them is right.” 


From an experience of over a decade 
of Wanderjabren in the climates most af- 
fected by health seekers, I have little hesi- 
tation in saying that, where the choice is 
made with any reasonable degree of in- 
telligence, out of six localities to which 
the health seeker might have gone, he 
would have obtained benefit in at least 
four. The choice of a climate is not a 
perilous and nerve-racking decision, the 
entire success of which depends upon hit- 
ting upon the one ideal climate in the 
whole world, but simply the selecting of 
one out of six or seven localities, any one 
of which will do all that climate can do to 
restore health. 
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It certainly is not necessary to extend 
our view beyond our own continent, or 
even beyond our own country, for every 
conceivable variety of sunshine, of cloudi- 
ness, of moisture or dryness, of tempera- 
ture, of altitude, of mountain and river, 
of desert and sea coast, of smiling beauty 
and rugged sternness that can be found in 
the world can be matched within the con- 
fines of the United States. The only ad- 
vantages possessed by the European re- 
sorts are those which depend upon their 
traditions and reputation, their fashion- 
ableness, upon the completer change of 
scene that in some cases they may give, 
not merely climatic, but social. Until 
within the last two decades, they had the 
further advantage of being more _ thor- 
oughly organized and prepared for the care 
of the health seeker in the way of both 
hotels and sanatoria, and a corps of expe- 
rienced physicians who were thoroughly 
familiar with the climate. But this ad- 
vantage has almost completely disap- 
peared, and there is now scarcely a climate 
or a region in the United States which does 
not possess from one to a dozen resorts, 
colonies, hotels or sanatoria, the larger and 
better known of which are equipped with 
an admirable corps of intelligent and well 
qualified physicians, many of whom have 
won back their own health in the climate. 
For the Riviera, with its Alps in the 
background, its blue sea and its warm 
soft wind from the desert, we have south- 
ern California, with its snow-tipped Sierra 
Madres, its orange groves and its sapphire 
sea. For the cold, clear air, green val- 
leys and snowy summits of the Engadine, 
we have a score of mountain eyries, rang- 
ing from the Adirondacks in winter to the 
half-continent that stretches from the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado on the east 
to the eastern slopes of the Cascades in 
Oregon and Washington on the west, cover- 
ing the whole breadth of an inter-moun- 
tain plateau, and limited only by the inter- 
national boundary lines to the north and 
south. We have twenty Nile valleys in 
this great desert plateau region, a hundred 
Hartz Mountains scattered all over the 
continent, half a dozen of them in the 
Carolinas alone, while the waters of al- 
most every European spring and “Bad” 
can be duplicated in from two to five 
places on this side of the Atlantic. 
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Suppose, then, that we have selected, 
with the aid of competent advice, three 
to five different climates which will be 
suitable for our particular needs. We 
are then at liberty to make our selection 
among these, according to more practical 
considerations, such as accessibility, ex- 
pense of living in the locality, the presence 
of friends or relatives, the facilities for 
some occupation, habit or sport in which 
the health seeker happens to be especially 
interested. The man or woman who has 
an outdoor hobby, a field sport, a game, or 
an interest in birds, flowers or rocks, has 
in this an invaluable asset for health pur- 
poses. A climate where they can have 
their garden, or their saddle horse, or find 
their favorite trout stream, or follow their 
favorite game bird, or ride to the hounds, 
or hammer fossils out of the rocks, or skate, 
or row, or swim, with greatest enjoyment 
at the particular time of the year con- 
cerned, is the one, other things being equal, 
which is likely to do them the most good. 

It must be frankly recognized by the 
health seeker that there is no such thing 
as an ideal climate. Every climate has 
its advantages for some particular pur- 
pose, and usually attached to this a cor- 
responding disadvantage. There is no 
particular value in warmth, as such. On 
the contrary, many diseases, including 
some cases of consumption, do much better 
in cold climates. There is no special ad- 
vantage in altitude, as such. It is posi- 
tively injurious to certain conditions of the 
heart, lungs and nerves. There is no over- 
whelming advantage in dryness of climate 
as such. Catarrhs of all sorts are almost 
as common in the excessively dry air of 
the mountain and of the desert as they are 
in the moist air of the sea coast. We have 
not got over our marine or amphibian an- 
cestry yet, by a good deal, and require an 
abundance of moisture at some time of 
the year in order to thrive. It has been 
no mere accident which has led the white 
race to spread and flourish along those 
levels of latitude which we term the tem- 
perate zone or green rain-belt. 

Physicians and physiologists are coming 
to the somewhat unexpected conclusion, 
that, taking it the year around, for the 
majority of individuals, except those who 
are ill with some definite disease, the most 
healthful climate is not the warmest or the 




















driest or the most equable, but the one 
which has considerable extremes of annual 
variation of temperature, and moderate 
daily ones, with a fair amount of cold, and 
at least twenty-five to forty inches of rain 
per annum. This latter is beneficial and 
necessary, not only for the grass and grains 
and fruits upon which man and his cattle 
live, but for the air that enters into his 
lungs and bathes his skin. Our best re- 
sults and highest percentage of cures in 
consumption, for instance, are now ob- 
tained in northern sanatoria, or on high, 
cold mountain tops. 

Not only is there no such thing as an 
ideal climate, except at certain times of 
the year for a particular disease, but the 
health seeker will find that climates the 
world over, within certain ranges, are a 
good deal more alike than they are unlike. 
It rains and snows occasionally even in 
southern California. Mountain altitudes 
and deserts, as an offset to their clear, dry 
air, usually have a most abominable 
amount of wind with sand- or dust-storms 
at some time of the year, no matter how 
the guidebooks may lie about it. 

If you go to the North, or to the moun- 
tain tops, you must be prepared to face 
cheerfully snow and blizzards and sleet in 
the winter time, and wind, rain, or fog at 
any season. If you go to the South or to 
the desert, you have to figure on a season 
of even greater discomfort during the five 
to seven months of summer. Don’t ex- 
pect miracles any more in the realm of 
climate than anywhere else. Go pre- 
pared to take advantage of the best 
weather, and to bravely defy all but the 
most intolerable parts of the worst weather, 
and your change of climate will do you 
good in eight cases out of ten wherever 
you go. 

In the past, most of the health resorts 
have been in the South, because as a matter 
of fact, most so-called health seekers are 
really warmth-seekers, running away from 
the cold and the’ sleet of our hyperborean 
winters to bask in the warmth and sun- 
shine of the South. Unintelligently and 
indiscriminately employed in this fashion, 
change of climate does only a very moder- 
ate amount of good. 

In the days when we sent our European 
consumptives to the Méditerranean and the 
Canary Islands, and our American ones to 
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the West Indies and Florida, the majority 
of them did not recover. They simply 
died more comfortably, and often more 
rapidly than if they had remained at home. 
If any one goes South to avoid the trouble 
of ventilating his bedroom properly, or 
taking sufficiently vigorous exercise in the 
open air to get up a glow and defy the 
frost, he is doing himself harm rather than 
good. 

Practically, however, the majority of 
health resorts will continue to be in south- 
erly latitudes, for two reasons: One, that 
a healthy, agreeable open-air life can be 
led almost anywhere within the temperate 
zone in summer time. Hence the great 
majority of invalids scarcely think of 
formally ‘“‘going away for their health” 
except in the winter time. And secondly, 
that when this seasonal limitation, viz., 
that they must be available in the winter 
time, has been imposed, those that present 
the greatest number of inducements to 
live and sleep in the open air, are those 
which will give the best results. We are, 
however, rapidly widening our range in 
this particular, as we are finding that, ex- 
cept for the most delicate and sensitive 
constitutions, a visit to the woods, to the 
mountains, to the sea coast in winter 
time, will, for those who have the courage 
to take it and to expose themselves bravely 
to the weather, be as beneficial as a trip to 
the blue skies and languorous airs of the 
South. In fact, in the majority of cases, 
more benefit will be obtained in a shorter 
time in one of these Northern resorts than 
in many Southern ones. Physicians are 
coming more and more to recommend 
their health-seeking patients to the Adi- 
rondacks in the winter time, the Canadian 
Highlands, the Maine woods and lakes, 
such bracing coast climates as Atlantic 
City and Lakewood, and such moderately 
stimulating climates as the mountains of 
Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, 
where ‘‘the chill is off” the air, but it is 
still bracing and keen. 

This explains why the frontier has always 
had a reputation as a health resort. Most 
of us can remember how in our younger 
days health seekers of all sorts, asthmatics, 
lithemics, and above all, consumptives, 
were sent out to the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, to the virgin forests of Michigan, or 
to the prairies of lowa, Minnesota, Dakota, 
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to the Canadian Northwest, to the plains 
of Nebraska, Wyoming and Kansas, and 
while accurate data are of course lacking, 
it would be safe to say that at least 50 per 
cent. more of these recovered than of 
those who simply drifted south like wild- 
fowl before the winter storms. The rea- 
son, in a nutshell, was that life in the open 
was the only life which was possible on the 
frontier, and is practically yet. The con- 
sumptive’s greatest enemy, the house, was 
conspicuous by its absence; such imper- 
fect substitutes for it as existed, were really 
so loosely built as to be self-ventilating and 
to allow the winds of heaven free access at 
all hours and seasons, or so uncomfortable 
and unattractive, that the sufferer could 
not “den up” in them with any sort of 
comfort, and was obliged to turn for en- 
joyment to the open air in self-defense. 

To this day, in the sub-tropical health 
resorts like Arizona, New Mexico and 
southern California, one of their chief 
practical advantages is that patients have 
to go out and sit in the sun to get warm. 
The high price of fuel in Southern Cali- 
fornia and other Southwestern resorts is 
really a blessing in disguise, though you 
wouldn’t think so to listen to the language 
of the average tourist and hear his teeth 
chatter. 

This brings us to another practical ad- 
vantage of going out upon the frontier and 
to the majority of not too highly civilized 
and pampered health resorts, and that is, 
that the whole scheme of life of the entire 
community is based upon a life in the open, 
and free from the strains and confinements 
of ordinary business and social life. At 
home, the health seeker, by even intelligent 
life-in-the-open methods, finds himself in 
a minority and apt to be looked upon as a 
freak, one who excites curiosity, if not de- 
rision. As the children say, he “has no 
one to play with.” Out on the frontier 
he finds scores of other men and women 
who are living with the same object in 
view. Many of them, having recovered 
their health and become prominent and 
influential members in the commercial and 
social life of the community, the whole life 
of the village, of the settlement, of the 
colony, is laid out upon healthier, broader, 
less strenuous and more reasonable lines 
than that of the Eastern community from 
which he has come. While preserving 
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plenty of snap and interest in life, a little 
of the golden haze and sunlit calm of the 
lotus eater has tinged the mind of the 
people. It is easier to live simply, natu- 
rally and healthfully than in the whirl and 
rush of the city or even Northern country 
life. 

Here is another great advantage of the 
American over the European health resort. 
You need not cut yourself off from the 
currents of human interest and contact 
with human progress by becoming a health 
exile. Problems of the greatest interest, 
experiments of the highest value to the 
race are continually in the air and in proc- 
ess of experimentation and solution on 
the frontier, and upon the borders of the 
desert. It is easy to become interested in 
some of them, to develop a hobby, and 
still live a free, active open-air life. In the 
European health resort you are at best 
only one of a group of wealthy idlers, or 
valetudinarian loafers, altogether isolated 
from and out of touch with the prob- 
lems and interests of the people and the 
country. 

As a wealthy German business man of 
southern California once put it to me: 

“Dese tourist beeples, dey comes out 
here so seek, dey don’t care for nuttin’. 
Preddy soon, dey begins to get better, und 
den dey begins to look around and take 
notice. By und by dey see some dings 
dat looks goot to dem, und dey send back 
home for a chunk of money, und begins to 
butt in in business. Und den you got 
to look out for dem!” 

Some of the most successful men in 
business, in the professions, in politics, 
in the great Southwest, who are living 
happy, active, useful lives, are men who 
have gone out broken in health and de- 
spondent, hoping little more than to be 
able to spend the remainder of their days 
in comfort. 

Not merely are we coming to the con- 
clusion that a climate is valuable for health 
in proportion to the extent to which it in- 
vites to life in the open air, in a broad and 
general sense, but also with respect to 
particular diseases, in those which are the 
immediate or after result of specific infec- 
tions. We know now that the house and 
the room are the home and the breeding 
place of infections and of germs of all sorts, 
and the open air and sunlight their greatest 

















enemies. Whether a patient be suffering 
from tuberculosis or recovering from pneu- 
monia or typhoid, or from scarlet fever, or 
diphtheria, or rheumatic fever, or appen- 
dicitis, life in the sunlight and in the open 
is the course which will both most diminish 
his risks of further infection and build up 
his resisting powers to throw off the en- 
feebling after-effects of disease. 

Another great group of disturbances 
of health, are due probably to the slow 
formation or accumulation of waste or 
other poisonous products in the blood, such 
as gout, rheumatism, Bright’s disease, 
asthma. Again it is the stimulating effect 
of exercise and life in the open, with the 
sting of the wind and the kiss of the sun- 
light, which will do most to oxidize and 
burn up these poisons and enable the body 
to eliminate them. Change of climate, as 
such, is beneficial, also in the later stages 
of heart disease, Bright’s disease, diabetes, 
paresis and paralysis of various sorts 
and chronic diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, in which patients are unable to stand 
the shocks and strains of temperature, of 
wind, of storm and of fog, which would not 
be merely harmless, but stimulating to 
individuals in perfect vigor. The chief re- 
quirement is a sunny and equable climate 
at that particular time of the year, free 
from storms and from violent alterations 
of temperature, moisture, or of electrical 
tension. In our expressive vernacular 
phrase, they have got ‘‘under the weather,” 
instead of superior to it, and must avoid 
strains and stress if possible. 

In fact, disappointing as it may sound in 
some respects, the vast majority of health 
seekers, whether they are suffering from 
actual disease and its after-effects or from 
depressed conditions which are likely to 
invite the attack of serious disease, need 
demand of a climate only that it shall be 
(at the time of year they resort to it) 
sufficiently mild to make walking, riding, 
working or sitting in the open air agreeable 
and attractive, and sufficiently bracing 
either from temperature or altitude to 
stimulate both the appetite and the desire 
for active muscular exercise. And not 
least, sufficiently far away, or sufficiently 
different, to give them a complete change 
of scene, air and habits of life so as to get 
them out of the deadly rut of real or im- 
aginary duties, responsibilities, or so-called 
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pleasures, which have in eight cases out of 
ten created their disease. 

This leaves a wide and cheerful range of 
choice open to us. Following the advice 
of Goethe, and turning first toward that 
which ‘“‘lies nearest to us,” we have the 
pine-clad slopes of Virginia, the Carolinas 
and Georgia, an air laden with the balsam 
of the pines perpetually, but charged with 
the ozone of the open sea. Their lovely 
valleys and winding streams, their well- 
drained and porous soils invite to and 
provoke every kind of riding, driving, 
climbing, hunting and fishing. They have 
the warmth of the tropics, to rob the wind 
of its savagery, and yet sufficient elevation 
and enough of the tang of the sea to keep 
the joy of life up to the highest pitch. 

Next, turning westward, we come to the 
gigantic upward heave of the backbone of 
the continent, in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, with its high, dry, level, shoul- 
der-plateaux which slope gradually down 
from it for half an empire on either side. 
Here we have a clear, brilliant, intoxicat- 
ing air, a flood of sunshine the year around, 
and an absence of violent extremes either 
of winter’s cold or summer’s heat. Prob- 
ably no climate in the world has ever ex- 
celled this for consumption and for asthma. 
Its only drawbacks are its extreme dryness, 
which, after a time, becomes irritating to 
some mucous membranes, its equinoctial 
wind and dust storms and, as the French 
say, “the faults of the virtues,”’ its alti- 
tude. This latter, which in the different 
resorts varies from 4,000 to 8,000 feet, 
throws an undesirable and in some cases 
unbearable strain upon diseased or weak- 
ened hearts. It also has a peculiar over- 
stimulating and exciting effect upon some 
nervous systems, especially in those who 
are the victims of neuralgia, neurasthenia 
and other nervous troubles. They be- 
come restless, irritable, are unable to sleep, 
lose their appetites, and if the symptoms 
are not heeded and removal made to a 
lower altitude, a breakdown may result. 
Some of this increase of nervous tension, 
which has to be watched out for in certain 
classes of patients, is unquestionably due 
to the incessant glow and dazzle of the 
sunshine, which for other cases is one of 
the chief advantages of the climate. Cloud 
is as essential to health as sunshine. 

Cases of tuberculosis, or asthma, of over- 
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work and nervous depression, and even 
of the early stages of heart and kidney 
troubles do very well here. But cases of 
marked defect of either heart or kidneys, 
or of strong neurotic tendency, should 
select preferably a lower altitude. Similar 
conditions prevail across the whole of the 
inter-mountain area from the Rockies to 
the Cascades and Sierras, and the choice of 
either a temporary or a permanent resi- 
dence within this belt can be determined 
largely by individual preferences and local 
conditions, such as accessibility, scenery, 
congenial company, food-supply, etc. 
When once we cross the summit of the 
Cascades, we enter a totally different cli- 
mate, an air which is mild, gentle and 
moist, but never depressing. A country 
of green mountains, of dazzling snow- 
tipped peaks, of grass, of moss, of fern, 
which knows neither the bareness of 
winter nor the brownness of summer; a 
land which has all the best and most in- 
vigorating qualities of the cradle of our 
Teutonic race, with none of its savagery 
or extremes. This new cradle of the 
blond Aryan race centers in Oregon, ex- 
tending northward to British Columbia 
and southward to northern California, the 
home of the giant redwoods. From one 
end to the other it is the home of tall trees 
and tall men, of the apple, the peach, the 
prune and the pine, the land of the green 
valley and the rushing river. The rosy 
pink of its orchards every spring is equaled 
only by the sunset glow upon its peaks of 
eternal snow. It is the charmed land of 
the American continent, where a tempered 
sun, a mild climate and a fertile soil give 
man the stimulus of the green and rain- 
swept North, with the luxurious returns 
for moderate effort of the teeming tropics. 
The most restful and soothing climate in 
the world, the land where “‘it is always 
afternoon,” the ideal home for the blond 
races upon this American Continent, and 
not half appreciated yet at its full value. 
If you have never seen Oregon, Wash- 
ington or British Columbia in the summer, 
or California in the winter, you lack im- 
portant qualifications for imagining what 
the climate of heaven may be like. And 
what is no small matter to the invalid, who 
needs abundant nutrition as well as rest 
and exercise, is that all this region from the 
Canadian line to the Santa Clara Moun- 


tains fairly teems with everything that is 
nutritious and attractive in the way of 
fruits and vegetables, fish and game, wheat, 
oil, nuts, and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills. 

Oregon apples and salmon have already 
an international reputation, and the only 
reason that the cherries or strawberries 
and plums, pears, apricots, peaches, 
oysters, shad and crawfish have not a 
similar eminence, is because their perish- 
ableness limits their shipping. 

The southern half of the Pacific Coastal 
belt is occupied by California, and the 
name by itself arouses visions of delight. 
The very name of California carries with it 
a puff of warmth and sunshine. It raises 
a picture of green valleys and hillside vine- 
yards basking in the sunlight, of blue 
mountains tipped with frosty white, look- 
ing down upon dark green billows of fra- 
grant orange groves. The bane of the 
tropics, steaming days and _ sweltering 
nights, she escapes entirely by virtue of 
her snow-tipped mountains on the one 
hand and the cool blue sweep of the great 
Kuro-Siwo, or Japan Current, on the other; 
pouring down from Bering Sea, melting 
the frosts of Alaska, cooling the nights of 
California, making the climate of the Pacific 
Coast unique in the Western Hemisphere. 
It has the sun electricity of the tropics, 
with the cool nights of the green rain belt, 
the fire of the South with the stamina of 
the North. The blue sea, bright sunshine 
and white mountains that made “the glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome,” are hers also. She will one day 
become the Greece of the New World. 

She has the climate of the Riviera, of the 
Mediterranean Basin, tempered by from 
500 to 5,000 feet of altitude. A climate 
where the air is always pure and exhil- 
arating, no matter what the temperature 
of the season. Sweep the wind currents in 
from the west or the south, it is the air of 
mid-ocean dried and scented by filtering 
through fifty miles of pine-clad coast 
range. Pours the air stream in from the 
east or north, it is the clear, bright air of 
the desert, cooled by crossing the mile- 
high rampart of the snowy Sierras. 

Crossing the Sierras we enter the fourth 
great health region of the United States, 
the great Southwest, embracing Arizona, 
southern Nevada, New Mexico, southern 
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Utah and Colorado. This has much the 
same qualities as the great northern plateau 
of which Denver and the surrounding 
reffon is typical, but with the addition 
of a throb and glow of the tropics in its 
blood. 

In spite of its wide, level stretches, it lies 
surprisingly near the sky, and the air in- 
toxicates like champagne. The desert has 
a wonderful beauty of its own, fascinating, 
and with a spice of danger init. When you 
can once rid yourself of the obsession that 
life and fertility consist exclusively of pulpy 
green meadows, with waving corn and 
woolly sheep and pudgy little dickey birds, 
the desert, instead of waste and desolate 
and bare, becomes what it really is, full of 
color and life and beauty. The splendid 
amethyst tints of the distant mountains, 
the fiery colors of red and ocher and green 
of the faces of the cliffs and buttes, the 
fresh clean scent of the sagebrush in the 
clear, bright, spicy air, which seems to 
have just blown up from the very begin- 
nings of the world and of life—soon come 
to have a charm for one, like the memories 
of his childhood. Every sense is alert and 
quickened, every appetite at its keenest. 
Depression and discouragement disappear, 
as if by magic. Man begins to feel as if 
were he one with the wind and the moun- 
tains and the sunshine. No tonic has ever 
yet been invented which is fit to be men- 
tioned in the same calendar year with the 
air of the desert. 

Upon one point, however, we wish to 
raise a note of warning, and that is, to put 
it briefly, that climate is only one-half the 
cure. Thesecond pillar upon which all our 
modern sanatorium treatment, not merely 
of tuberculosis, but of neurasthenia, of 
anemia, of dyspepsia, is based, is rich and 
abundant food. Our standard, for in- 
stance, in some of the camp sanatoria for 
tuberculosis, is three square meals a day, 
besides from a dozen to a dozen and a half 
raw eggs and two quarts of milk. Patients 
are trained as systematically to take large 
amounts of nourishing foods, as they are to 
lie in the open air. In the very nature of 
things, deserts and mountain tops are 
places where crops do not grow, except at 
great labor and expense, consequently the 
supply of food is either poor and inade- 
quate, or has to be shipped in from long 
distances and is correspondingly expensive. 
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To allow a poor consumptive to spend 
his last fifty dollars on his railroad ticket, 
and land himself in a country where ex- 
penses of ail sorts are nearly double what 
he has been accustomed to in his Eastern 
home, in the fond hope that climate alone 
will cure him, is often to condemn him to a 
swift and distressing death under condi- 
tions of much hardship and suffering. The 
same money, burned up in two short 
months by his traveling expenses and the 
high price of food, would have paid his ex- 
penses for six months at some home sana- 
torium and been much more likely to have 
effected a cure. 

I can speak from repeated personal ex- 
periences when I say, that for a patient to 
go West or South without plenty of money 
to supply himself with the best of food and 
care, for at least three to six months, and 
to build his own shack, or rent his own 
cottage, is simply one way of committing 
suicide by a very disagreeable route. 

The cheap and abundant food supply 
of our Northern regions is, in consumption, 
pretty near an offset to the climatic ad- 
vantages of the South and Southwest. 
Moreover, from a practical point of view, 
it is a great advantage to the consumptive 
to be cured in the climate in which he ex- 
pects to live and work in future. How 
many times have I heard it said by phy- 
sicians in Arizona and California, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
So-and-so came out here, did splendidly, 
stayed six months and then went back 
home, sure he was cured. When the cold 
weather came, he began shutting his 
windows again, and within three months 
I heard he was dead.” 

Our greatest and most precious health 
heritage, the open air, lies all about us. 
All we have to do to take possession of it is 
to step out of doors, wherever we are. Sleep 
with our windows open the year around— 
let nothing rob us of our inalienable right 
to from two to four hours of every day in 
the open air and the sunlight, and we can 
defy most of the pestilences that walk in 
darkness and lurk in the foul, stuffy air 
of crowded rooms. 

Neither tuberculosis nor pneumonia are 
ever caught in the open air. Houses are 
what they need to breed in. If you find 
that you cannot stand the confinement of 
the city life, give ear at once to the Call 
of the Wild and go to the woods. 
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JUDGMENT REVERSED 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


BOR the third time since 
he had entered the 
narrow ravine, Judge 
a Ackerson, forgetting 
his trout-line, scowled 
over his shoulder with a 
puzzled expression on his 
handsome old face. For the third time he 
saw nothing but the steep and sylvan hills, 
and the brook between them, here plung- 
ing under green arches of foliage and there 
halting solemnly in shining pools, which, 
like heliographs, flashed mysterious signals 
at the descending sun. 

Still frowning uneasily, the Judge turned 
again upstream. His uneasiness was not 
due to lack of acquaintance with the coun- 
try. He had often thought during the 
past winter, while he was at his stern work 
on the bench, of the wild solitude of this 
glen among the New England mountains. 
Sarcastic lawyers alleged that the Judge 
liked to fish because he was fond, outside 
the courtroom as well as in it, of seeing 
his victims squirm. The lawyers were mis- 
taken. It was the loneliness and silence 
of the sport which appealed to him. Acker- 
son was a lonely man, soothed by lonely 
places. 

He traversed many yards of the brook 
before he paused for the fourth time. 
Now, however, he laid down his rod, 
frankly mounted a high, shelving rock, and 
scrutinized each thickly wooded bank with 
the same piercing suspicion with which he 
was accustomed to scrutinize a tender- 
hearted jury. His trained instinct of the 
woods whispered to him of something 
wrong. 

The Judge glanced at his watch, and was 
oddly relieved to find a reasonable pretext 
for unrigging his line. His fingers were 
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big, in keeping with his big, well-nurtured 
frame; but he handled the tackle with the 
deft solicitude of a veteran sportsman, 
and the task absorbed his attention. When 
he raised his eyes from the fly-book, they 
were confronted by the grave eyes of an- 
other man who crouched behind a stump, 
not a score of feet away. 

“Well, my friend,”’ chuckled Ackerson, 
“I thought I wasn’t alone. Trouting? 
Any luck?” 

The stranger rose slowly and drew a 
queer, broken breath before he spoke. He 
wore a heavy cap, and had turned the collar 
of an incredibly ragged coat close around 
his neck; a stubble of beard covered his 
thin cheeks. He held one of his hands out 
of sight. 

“Yes, some luck,” he sighed painfully. 
“T’ve got what I’m after.” 

Partly because the man was sheepishly 
concealing something behind him, and 
partly, perhaps, from mental habit, the 
Judge was convinced that he had detected 
a law-breaker, who fished with nets or 
lime. He was vaguely sorry that he had 
left his pistol at the village hotel. 

“Yes,” reiterated the vagabond, “I’ve 
got what I’m after, Judge Ackerson.” 

“What’s that you’re hiding?” demanded 
the Judge sharply. “I don’t know you. 
I don’t remember——”’ 

“Oh, but you will!” snapped in the 
man, and leaned over the stump, his eyes 
suddenly afire. “You will know me, 
Judge Ackerson. I’m Carler—Jim Carler. 
Now do you know? You gave me nine 
years—me, innocent—and I cursed you in 
the dock, and took an oath, and kissed a 
steel chain, there being no Bible handy. 
Now do you know? I’ve served my sen- 
tence, and surer than God’s in heaven— 
which I disbelieve, thanks to you—surer 
than God’s in heaven, I’m going to shoot 
you dead.” 

The blue venomous glint of a revolver 
caught the sunlight. 
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Around the silent and staring men the 
busy life of the woodland teemed peace- 
fully. A fish splashed in the deep pool 
beneath the rocky shelf; a bird sang; a 
yellow butterfly drifted between the re- 
volver and the Judge’s breast. 

“I can’t remember you yet, Carler,” 
said the Judge quietly. 

A shade of disappointment passed over 
Carler’s gaunt face, and the Judge per- 
ceived at once that he had blundered upon 
a point of vantage. Carler evidently 
would be unsatisfied until terror had tor- 
tured and degraded the Judge to the ut- 
most; and Ackerson rallied every force of 
his powerful mind in a fight for time. 

“Tell me more about yourself,” pur- 
sued Ackerson, neither raising his voice 
nor stirring. ‘‘Maybe I can help you. If 
wrong has been done you, it was done by 
the law, not by me. I am only a cog in a 
machine. I am sworn to do my part, my 
duty.” 

“So am I sworn to do mine,’ 
the outcast grimly. 

“T am defenseless and unarmed,” said 
the Judge. 

“So was I,” said Carler. ‘‘I didn’t have 
money to buy alawyer. The young blood 
who was tried just before me bought five 
lawyers. You let him off. Put up your 
hands!” 

He clambered cautiously along the rock 
and hunted in all of Ackerson’s pockets. 

“You've got no gun—that’s true,” he 
concluded. “Sit down yonder—flat on 
the rock. There! Now you can pray, or 
listen, as you choose.” 

Old Ackerson did not pray. From his 
seat he could look down the ravine toward 
the valley. The nearest farm was several 
miles distant. There was inconsiderable 
hope of a stray wanderer at sunset. Shift- 
ing his eyes to Carler, he determined upon 
a spring and a grapple whenever the poise 
of the revolver should waver. 

“IT choose to listen,” said the Judge, 
“if, in turn, you'll listen to me.” 

“Talking isn’t going to help you,” Car- 
ler said. ‘‘It didn’t help me, and it won’t 
you. Did you listen that day when | was 
in the dock, nine years ago? Oh, yes! 
You listened, and wrinkled up your damn 
mouth, and sent an innocent man to prison. 
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I wouldn’t lie, now. 
nocent.” 

“The jury and the witnesses couldn’t 
have told me so, Carler.” 

“The jury was under your thumb,” re- 
taliated the other doggedly. ‘Do you 
want to hear your charge to’em? I know 
it, every word. And the witnesses—the 
police—you let ’em testify so crooked that 
even the district attorney snickered. Well, 
you'll never put the screws on any poor 
devil again, Judge Ackerson, your honor.” 

“T never took a man’s life,” said the 
Judge. 

“You took my daughter’s,” said Carler. 

Ackerson moistened his lips; he began 
to feel, encircling his heart, the clutch of 
a remorseless fear. 

“Your daughter?” he murmured. “Your 
daughter?” 

“My little girl,’ said Carler bitterly. 
“She loved me. She sickened and died, 
and me, innocent, in jail. She’s an angel, 
and loves me yet. Oh, I told you about 
her, too, that day! You allowed that 
there were asylum folks to look out for her. 
They looked out for her. A sissy chaplain 
comes to me pretty soon with a lock of her 
hair and a paper showing where she’s 
buried. I can see her grave when I want 
to. And first I’ll have a squint at yours.” 

“From where—the gallows?” cried the 
Judge. “You'll swing at the end of a rope 
for this—a cowardly, hellish murderer. 
What—a gallows-bird lay claim to the 
love of the white soul of a little girlP Keep 
your own soul white for her sake, Jim 
Carler!” 

“The gallows!” sneered Carler. ‘Not 
for mine.” 

“Yes—the gallows!” exclaimed Acker- 
son triumphantly. ‘Because you'll be 
taken. You're taken now!” 

He pointed down the stream at a shak- 
ing thicket, from which a curly head was 
emerging. With an oath, Carler leaped 
beyond the Judge’s reach. 

“Hullo!” rang a clear, childish voice. 
“Tm all lost!” 


I told you | was in- 


Ill 


The child was six or seven years old. 
Her brown linen dress and the stockings 
on her chubby legs were torn and wet, and 
an absurd rag doll dangled indecently over 
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her bare arm. She had been crying, but 
now she smiled cheerfully at the tense 
figures on the broad, sloping rock. 

“Hullo!” she repeated. 

“Hullo!” said the Judge. 

Carler cleared his throat. 
growled. 

“This is Mrs. Flannelty,’ 
politely, indicating the doll. “All lost.” 

“You go away,” said Carler. “Turn 
right ‘round and go away. You'll get hurt 
here.” 

The girl had toiled up so close to the 
bowlder that she laid a timid hand against 
it. 

“Go ’way?” she faltered. 

“Yes,” commanded Carler  sullenly. 
“Where do you live? What’s your name?” 

“Babs,” said she; and tears glistened 
in her eyelashes. 

“Don’t cry,” urged Ackerson gently. 
“Climb up here.” 

Carler had lowered the pistol and the 
Judge was secretly bracing one knee for a 
rush. If he could complicate matters by 
means of the girl, so much the better. It 
was hardly conceivable that Carler would 
risk the shooting of a child. But the fel- 
low divined Ackerson’s intention, and 
glared at him savagely. 

“You'd better not think this ‘Il stop 
me,” he said. “I haven’t trailed you just 
to be stopped by any Little Eva business. 
I’m no fool.” 

“You're a father,” replied the Judge. 
“You won’t abandon—turn loose a kid to 
the dangers of a night in this wilderness.” 

“Who's going to?” choked Carler. ‘‘But 
I can’t—with her here—I can’t * 

“T’m climbing,” laughed Babs. 

She crawled to a cushion of moss, mid- 
way between the men, and settled herself 
upon it in a comical, housewifely fashion, 
spreading her dress and contentedly mak- 
ing a place in her lap for the doll. But 
when she looked at Carler, her face clouded. 

“Don’t like bad persons,” she announced. 

“I’m not bad,” said Carler quickly. 
“He’s bad—not me.” 

The girl shook her head. 
bad,” she insisted. 

Ackerson watched the ex-convict nar- 
rowly. Carler was fingering his face as if 
he had been stung there. 

“What do you think of that?” he said, 
under his breath. “I haven’t talked with 
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a kid for nine years, not since Amy, and 
now this one—I don’t know. It doesn’t 
seem right.” 

“She’s right, and you know it well, 


Carler,” ventured the Judge. “Your 
heart is bent on foul wickedness. She can 
feel it. Somewhere your own daughter 


feels it, and shrinks from you. What did 
I say? ‘The white soul of a little girl’?”’ 

Carler’s elbows came back with a sharp 
twitch that betrayed his overloaded 
nerves. ' 

“Do you take me for a hymn-singing old 
woman?” he burst out. “‘What’s all this 
palaver for? Look here, kid, you run 
away.” He clenched his fist, plainly try- 
ing to lash himself to fury. “Run away,” 
he snarled, between his teeth. 

Babs gave a frightened sob and started 
in the direction of Judge Ackerson. 

“Not to him!” cried Carler, with hys- 
terical shrillness. ‘‘He’s killed a girl like 
you already. He'll be your death, if you 
stay alongside of him. Come to me! 
Keep away from him!” 

The child, glancing in horror at Carler, 
as if he were a beast, crept on to Ackerson. 
Carler’s left arm swooped toward her. 
She missed her hold on the slimy stone, 
screamed once, and sank in the swirling 
depths of the pool below. 

Carler turned upon Ackerson, with a 
mirthless, defeated laugh. He dropped 
his revolver on the moss. 

“We mustn’t kill a second one between 
us!” he muttered, and jumped into the 
stream. 

The Judge’s hand closed around the sur- 
rendered pistol. He saw Carler splashing 
out of the pool with Babs on his shoulder. 
And, through the dusky woods far down 
the gorge, he saw the dancing gleams of 
lanterns, as if men were in search of a lost 
child. 


IV 


Soon the searchers, with a shout, de- 
scried the girl, standing near a pair of 
shadowy figures on the bank of the brook; 
and before long Babs was caught in the 
arms of her father. 

“You little rascal!” said he. 
Judge Ackerson—that you?” 

“Good evening, Mr. Bennet,”- responded 
the Judge composedly. ‘‘No, you needn’t 
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thank me on account of the youngster. 
Thank my friend here. He saved her life 
by risking—by risking a great deal.” 

Bennet, a slow-witted farmer, blinked 
at the vagabond’s sad, weary face. 

“Well, well!” he said. ‘‘Much obliged, 
Mr. ——” 

“An old acquaintance of mine,”’ inter- 
posed the Judge, ‘“‘who’s had hard luck. 
I ran across him to-day, out fishing. | 
want to find work for him, Bennet. Per- 
haps you can do something for him, after 
what he’s done for you.” 

“Sure,” agreed Bennet heartily. “I’ve 
got a job for him. There comes mother, 
Babs. She couldn’t stay home.” 

The rescuing party grinned sympatheti- 
cally at the family reunion, and Carler 
beckoned Ackerson to one side. 

“Aren't you going to give me away?” he 
whispered. 

“No,” said Ackerson. ‘‘ You gave your- 
self away to achild. | believe in the good 
in you. | think you can believe in it.” 

“| didn’t believe there was good in any- 
body, ’till now,” groaned Carler. ‘Lord 
forgive me! I saw things twisted.” 

“| guess we all do that sometimes, Jim,” 
said the Judge, soberly. ‘‘I guess even the 
law does that sometimes.” 


OUT OF THE GAME 


BY MARTHA WHEELER 


ONG before ‘‘bridge”’ penetrated to the 
academic shades of Woodbridge, a 
quartette of women, over sixty years of 
age, met weekly to play whist. They 
called themselves “The Old Crows,” and 
the whist they played was go-as-you- 
please-and-please -your-partner-if- you-can. 
Mrs. Hannah Claggett, whose boarding 
house was known throughout the state as 
deserving the consideration of careful 
parents with sons to send up to the Uni- 
versity, suggested the name. Mrs. Eph- 
raim Bard, the occupant of Mrs. Claggett’s 
lake view suite, organized the club; be- 
tween them with honors about even, they 
dictated its policy. The other members, 
Miss Hepsibah Lines and Mrs. Worthing- 
ton Jires, may perhaps best be described 
as filling acceptably the rdle of silent 
partners. 
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From time beyond the memory of the 
oldest college widow, Thursday afternoon 
in Woodbridge had been sacred to the 
sewing circle; Thursday evening to prayer 
meeting. When, therefore, “The Old 
Crows” decided upon Thursday afternoon 
and evening for the meeting of their club, 
the choice was deemed significant, and no 
woman of their acquaintance, albeit pre- 
vented from attending the sewing circle 
or the other means of grace, would have 
dared run in on Thursday to borrow a 
sleeve pattern any later than noon. The 
students discreetly absented themselves 
that day or at least refrained from slam- 
ming doors and whistling on the stairs. 
The first session opened at two o'clock and 
the atmosphere was highly charged with 
electricity till six, when the players ad- 
journed to the dining-room and conducted 
the final hand’s post mortem while giving 
a secondary attention to fried chicken, tea 
biscuit and preserves; these minor matters 
being disposed of with a haste that jeopar- 
dized digestion, the club again repaired to 
the card table and continued hostilities 
until the time arrived that was vaguely re- 
ferred toin the neighborhood as “all hours.” 

Such at least had been the programme 
in happier days when the circle was com- 
plete. At present the club was passing 
through a period of distress. Mrs. Worth- 
ington Jires, a lady who had never been 
known to ignore her partner’s unique sig- 
nal for trumps, was absent in California, 
having been summoned to her youngest 
daughter by an interesting family event; 
say rather, by two interesting family events 
noted briefly in the telegraphic message, 
“Twins.” The club was somewhat un- 
responsive to this call of long distance 
sympathy, being disposed to resent the 
double advent that delayed the Thursday 
game, and opportunity was lacking to culti- 
vate altruistic sentiments while they were 
occupied with their own  nerve-racking 
search for some fitting person to serve the 
club as substitute in the absence of the 
twins’ grandmother. After several painful 
experiences with candidates who displayed 
their absolute unfitness in the way they 
shuffled cards, the distinction of substitut- 
ing was conferred upon Col. Lemuel Sager, 
a partially blind but wholly blameless 


_ bachelor, who enjoyed the confidence of 


the entire community. 
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In honor of Colonel Sagar’s début at 
Mrs. Claggett’s boarding house, Miss Hep- 
sibah Lines, between whom and the débu- 
tant, there had been tender passages— 
sidetracked by the Civil War—tucked a 
sprig of rosemary in her belt. Miss Hep- 
sibah Lines always had an air of viewing 
life through the luminous mist of fancy, 
and now she seemed the very personifica- 
tion of a carefully labeled jar of preserved 
sentiment, as she drew up to the rosewood 
table and bent forward to cut the cards for 
her partner, Mrs. Claggett, who still lin- 
gered in her own sitting room. | The lin- 
gering continued long after the cards were 
cut and finally Mrs. Bard, who belonged to 
the army militant, threw down her hand 
with a gesture full of meaning, advanced to 
the enemy’s country and opened fire at 
once. 

“Ain’t you picked dead leaves enough 
off ’n them geranium plants so’t you 
calc’late they'll last through the day? 
We've been waitin’ ten minutes by the 
clock.” 

“Sakes alive, M’s. Bard, it’s easy to tell 
you've got a good hand. Dealt ’em your- 
self I’ll be bound! Well, I’ll be there 
soon’s ever I find out where that Maude 
Manchester’s a-goin’ an’ who she’s a-goin’ 
with. It does beat all how she keeps a- 
kitin’ round with college boys an’ her 
thirty years old if she’s a day. I declare 
to goodness it’s young Pratt again an’ 
they’re a-goin’ skatin’ big as life. He’s 
got a gait like a pair of bars an’ a cap like 
an undersize flapjack on his head, an’ she’s 
rigged up to kill. Well,” as she appeared 
in the doorway of Mrs. Bard’s front room, 
“I’ve had my troubles both before Tom 
Claggett died an’ since, but I thank my 
stars I never had no daughters to bring 
down my gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave.” Taking up Mrs. Bard’s ear trum- 
pet, the landlady inquired in tones away 
below the freezing point, “Did my partner 
cut these cards?” Mrs. Bard nodded re- 
sentfully, shuffled her hand hastily and 
prepared to play, but Mrs. Claggett again 
used the ear trumpet with deliberate com- 
placency. “Well, you needn’t be in such 
a hurry, f’r we're a-goin’ to have a new 
deal! There ain’t ace, face nor trump in 
my hand, an’ that’s one of the rules we all 
agree on. Now, Colonel Sagar,” she went 
on, putting down the ear trumpet, “‘we’re 
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very careful about observin’ rules in this 
club. Wedon’t all observe the same rules; 
that couldn’t be expected, but we all ob- 
serve some an’ there’s a few rules that’s 
approved of by us all.” 

The cards were dealt again and the 
trump had just been turned when the door 
bell jangled ominously. Mrs. Claggett and 
Miss Lines exchanged uneasy glances which 
Mrs. Bard, whose deafness was beyond the 
reach even of freshman warwhoop or fire 
engine screech, intercepted and misinter- 
preted as with a confident chuckle she 
played an ace. The chuckle was short- 
lived. The door opened and the new 
maid, who had not yet learned that no one 
was at home on Thursday, advanced un- 
hesitatingly—as only a new maid could— 
with the card of Mrs. Bard’s pastor. *The 
clergyman’s visitations were limited to an 
annual call that fell on the just and the un- 
just alike, without regard to the manifold 
activities of a parishioner’s “‘busy day.” 
The new maid smiled amiably and screamed 
“T told him you was in.” Mrs. Bard was 
of apoplectic build, but, reckless of conse- 
quences, she exploded in the one word, 
“Fool,” and started for the sitting room in 
a state of mind that boded ill for the higher 
criticism. 

Mrs. Claggett saw her opportunity: 
“Yes, we're awful partic’lar about this 
matter of the deal. I write it down now 
every hand whose turn it is. We used to 
trust to memory but that trust was busted 
long ago. M’s. Jires is terrible forgetful 
of late years an’ M’s. Bard, she never knows 
anything except what the students like 
best to eat between meals, an’ my partner, 
Hepsie there, was no better ’n a dummy 
anyway when it come to rememberin’ 
what was f’r her own good, so’t I had to 
fight ’em single handed. That was power- 
ful hard on me an’ one day I brought in a 
heavy table knife. I noticed M’s. Bard 
looked up suspicious, but I never let on till 
we'd cut f’r deal an’ then I laid that knife 
down on the table good an’ hard an’ ex- 
plained that it was meant to serve some 
as a compass, only not bein’ a compass, it 
would have to be assisted by bein’ h’isted 
every hand so to keep it always pointed to 
the dealer an’ | thought that would put 
an end to the disputes, but it didn’t, not a 
mite. M’s. Jires would always forget to 
h’ist it, an’ of course a heavy table knife 
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couldn’t by rights be expected to h’ist 
itself, an’ if I so much as made a move to do 
the h’istin’ they forgot to do, why I only 
got insulted f’r my pains, an’ my h’istin’ 
was done fair an’ square, an’ that’s more 
’n can be said f’r some folks, though | men- 
tion no names. There is a limit to bein’ 
insulted, so I stopped h’istin’ an’ set with 
folded arms an’ the next thing | knew, 
what did that knife start in to do but 
sidle! An’ the queer part was that it 
always sidled so to point to M’s. Jires when 
it wasn’t sidlin’ so to point to M’s. Bard. 
Now, knives don’t sidle of themselves, 
Colonel Sagar,”’ she declared with settled 
melancholy, “‘but no matter if my partner 
never got a deal in a month of Sundays, 
she'd sit there like a graven image sortin’ 
out her cards an’ stickin’ her trumps— 
when she had any—next to her thumb as 
usual, but my blood boiled, an’ one day | 
read the riot act an’ carried that knife 
back to the kitchen an’ since then I’ve 
kep’ a pad an’ pencil in my lap. M’s. 
Bard now, she always leads from a sneak 
an’ she can’t rest easy till she gets the 
trumps out. Between ourselves, she ain’t 
any great shakes of a whist player but she’s 
lucky, an’ gathers in the tricks so vicious 
like an’ says: ‘Out an’ gone to the races,’ 
in such an irritatin’ way that | know it 
ain’t good f’r her character to beat’s often 
she does. Now I always make a point of 
leadin’ my fourth best. I ain’t got any 
call to tell you this, but I feel sorry f’r you. 
Ycu little know what’s in store f’r you 
before you sleep this night, unless the min- 
ister cheats us out of our game. Poor 
man, I guess he thinks his work’s cut out 
f’r him when he begins to sound M’s. Bard 
on the subject of salvation. Not bein’ 
able to hear’s well as some, she gets sus- 
picious at times at the card table an’ what 
with that an’ your not bein’ strong on 
sight, you may have some trouble in playin’ 
the game to suit. But you mustn’t mind 
her. She’d criticize the angel Gabriel him- 
self a-playin’ his last trump. Most of her 
partners does have their feelin’s hurt, ex- 
ceptin’ M’s. Jires, of course. She’s so used 
to bein’ called everything from a hump- 
backed caterpillar to a boiled owl that she’s 
goin’ to miss it out in California, fr no 
beautiful climate an’ no acres of roses is 
goin’ to make up f’r the lack of home com- 
forts, though new-born twins a-yellin’ may 
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divert her some. Them twins was a ter- 
rible affliction to the club. Of course, we 
done our duty as ’twas give to us to see 
it an’ sent ’em silver cups all lined with 
gold, each of ’em marked, ‘For a Good 
Twin.’ Their names would have looked 
handsome on the cups but we couldn’t be 
explicit, f’r at the time, we was all in the 
dark on several points, among which was 
names. Speakin’ of callin’ names, there’s 
one thing | will say f’r M’s. Bard. No 
matter how she insults you in the game, 
she forgets all about it soon’s ever she gets 
up from the table, an’ what’s more, she 
expects you to do the same. We used to 
make a practice of shakin’ han’s at the close 
of every meetin’ of the club, just to con- 
vince ourselves that our feelin’s wasn’t 
hurt, but one day | was her partner, f’r 
my sins,” she added feelingly, unconscious 
of the unhappy look in Colonel Sagar’s eye, 
“an’ she told me I hadn’t the intelligence 
of a young flea, because | didn’t return 
her lead of trumps—when | hadn’t one in 
my hand—an’ | couldn’t see my way clear 
to do the han’-shakin’ act that day but 
picked up my duds an’ marched into my 
own sittin’ room dignified like an’ took up 
the Free Press, though goodness knows | 
was in no state to read about the new 
toboggan slide down to the lake. I had 
slid too far an’ landed too hard that day 
myself, but all the same I pretended to 
read; pretty soon she come a-trottin’ over 
with a dish of popcorn, f’r all the world 
jus’ if I was one of the boys.” 

Here the front door slammed behind the 
reverend intruder and Mrs. Bard, eyes 
fixed on the clock, swept in and with a 
wide flourish of skirts planted herself at the 
card table. 

“Tt’s my deal,” she announced, and 
never were fifty-two cards whirled through 
the air with greater speed. ‘Hurry up an’ 
lead, M’s. Claggett. We've wasted time 
enough to-day.” 

“Yes, Mom, all in good order.” The 
landlady’s manner implied the large leisure 
of the Orient, “I’m a-tryin’ to decide what 
to play that won’t deceive my partner. | 
suspect,” she glanced around benevolent- 
ly,‘it Il have to be a heart, but I should 
hate to mislead anybody with the queen. 
Might’s well shut my eyes an’ draw,” she 
screamed. 

“If you'll shut your mouth an’ play, I'll 
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be satisfied.” Mrs. Bard showed plainly 
the effect of the strain through which she 
had just passed. 

“Yes, Mom, anything to please you! 
Now the queen of hearts,” droned the 
landlady as, holding the card aloft, she 
paused, “the queen of hearts, she made 
some tarts all on a summer’s day,” laying 
the card deliberately on the table, “but— 
but—she didn’t expect to have her head 
took off f’r it this sudden,” as Colonel 
Sagar played the ace. 

“You stole my trick,” his partner 
thundered. 

Colonel Sagar, sitting on the edge of his 
chair, blinked at her through steel-rimmed 
spectacles and said mildly, “I couldn’t 
help it, Mom.” 

‘Bein’ sorry takes no tricks,” replied the 
injured one. The unfortunate man was 
now more mystified than ever till Mrs. 
Claggett explained: “‘M’s. Jires, she always 
says she’s sorry—on general principles you 
understand—an’ M’s. Bard, she takes f’r 
granted that you're apologizin’ too.” 

“What are you a-sayin’?”’ queried Mrs. 
Bard. 

“Only tellin’ your partner how we play 
the game.” 

Mrs. Bard sniffed contemptuously. ‘It 
don’t need as long as that to tell all you 
know about the game of whist.”’ Colonel 
Sagar coughed and looked thoughtful. 

“You see just how it is,” Mrs. Claggett 
laughed. ‘You see just how it is! It 
makes her awful mad to have a word said 
that she can’t hear, but I don’t believe in 
humorin’ of her ai] the endurin’ time.” 
At this Mrs. Bard’s fist came down on the 
table with a slam that imperiled the ceil- 
ing. “Is this whist or is this bumble- 
puppy? That’s what I want to know! 
What with the minister talkin’ foreign 
missions to me on Thursday an’ your 
tongue runnin’ wiggle waggle like a dead 
lamb’s tail an’ my havin’ to play with a 
partner that can’t see the difference be- 
tween a spade an’ a diamond, | might as 
well give up first as last.” 

Half blind though he was, there were 
some things Col. Lemuel Sagar could 
see distinctly and he perceived this was no 
place for him. He had fought through the 
Civil War but was hopelessly outclassed in 
a conflict of this kind. He explained to 
the club that one of his splitting headaches 


was coming on and that he must go home 
at once and try to stave it off. As means 
to that end, he went two miles out of his 
way on a stormy afternoon to inquire at 
Mrs. Jires’ residence how long she would be 
absent in California; being informed that 
she was not expected home till spring, he 
engaged passage for Italy that very day 
and sailed on Saturday. It was hard at his 
age to turn his back on the comforts cf 
home in winter, but as he paced the deck, 
shivering and fumbling with trembling 
fingers at his quite inadequate coat collar, 
he sometimes suddenly remembered ‘‘The 
Old Crows,” far away in Woodbridge and 
smiled a smile of ineffable content. Mrs. 
Claggett’s students always maintained that 
despite his military record, Col. Lemuel 
Sagar was a timid man. 


JACK’S INJUN DEVIL 
BY R. B. NASON 


WE were coming out of the woods from 
a fishing trip, and Jack had been 
beguiling us with a yarn about the trout in 
Chairback pond, which, he said, had four legs 
and no fins or gills. We had set him down 
as another of the tall story tellers of the 
Maine woods, when one of our party, who 
was something of a naturalist, identified 
Jack’s four-legged trout as a Spotted Newt 
or Salamander, and so established the 
truth of the main. points of the story. 

We were in this somewhat reconciled 
and chastened frame of mind when the 
talk turned upon “Injun Devils.” 

“You can’t tell me nuthin’ about Injun 
Devils,” said Jack shaking his head with 
an air of profound conviction. 

“Did you ever see one?’”’ we chorused. 

“You bet yer life I hev, and it warn’t 
more ’n ten miles from here, neither.” 

“This isn’t another four-legged trout, 
is it, Jack?” we asked. 

“Well, you needn’t believe it unless ye 
want to, but ’twan’t no four-legged trout 
nor nuthin’ er the kind. ’Twas an Injun 
Devil, | tell ye, and them’s straight facts. 
Bill Cobb was with me and he'll tell ye the 
same thing.” 

“What did it look like?” I asked. 

“Didn’t look like nuthin’ I ever saw be- 
fore nor sence, an’ I’ve seen everything chat 
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travels these woods. ’Twas big ’s a man, 
an’ covered all over with hair jus’ like a 
darn dog.” 

The naturalist suggested a bear. 

“Bear nuthin’,” snorted Jack. “Don’t 
ye suppose I know what a bear looks like? 
I’ve hunted bears ever since I was knee 
high to a spavined to’d, an’ seen more of 
‘um than you could shake a stick at.”’ 

“Well, tell us about it, anyway,” all of 
us urged. 

Jack slowly “loaded up” his pipe, and 
commenced: 

“Well, me an’ Bill was fishin’ Orson, an’ 
’long toward night we come to a camp 
where Babcock had been gittin’ out knees 
an’ spool-bars the winter before. We 
went in an’ built up a fire an’ made some 
tea an’ cooked some fish for supper. By 
that time it’d got pretty dark, but pretty 
soon the moon come up full an’ made the 
clearin’ ’round the camp ’s light as day. 
You could see ’s far as you’d a-mine to any- 
wheres in the clearin’ on both sides of the 
brook, so ye needn’t say | couldn’t see it 
jus’ as I am tellin’ ye. 

“Well, long after supper Bill he found a 
kag with some mullarsis in it, an’ | went to 
work an’ made some candy.” 

“You didn’t have any canned goods 
with you, did your” I asked. 

“Well, I can’t say we hadn’t been 
drinkin’ some, but nuthin’ to ’mount to 
nuthin’,” he continued. ‘‘We didn’t start 
with only a pint anyway between the both 
of us, an’ that warn’t enough to keep the 
flies off. No, sir, we warn’t drunk, neither 
of us. I can handle a long-necker myself 
alone, an’ then I ain’t what ye’d call drunk 
neither. I never was what ye could call 
real loaded more ’n two ’r three times, an’ 
there was more ’n a pint to two of us, | 
want ye to know.” 

“Well, go on, anyway,” we put in, 
heading him off. ‘You had only a pint 
for fly ‘medicine’ and couldn’t have been 
very much affected, that is true; and you 
had made some molasses candy.” 

“Yessir, an’ when I got it cooked enough 
I went down to the brook to cool it off. 
There was a big hemlock slantin’ across the 
brook just above where I was, lodged pretty 
low down on the other side in some old fir 
tops, an’ while I squat there on a rock 
coolin’ the candy off, | heard them bushes 
crack, an’ I looked up quick, an’ | want ye 
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to know there he was! He had his for- 
rard legs up on the log an’ was lookin’ me 
straight in the face. His face looked jus’ 
like a cussed monkey grinnin’ at ye, an’ he 
had teeth as long as my finger, an’ eyes 
shinin’ like two coals o’ fire. I want ye 
to know I was that scairt I couldn’t wiggle 
for more ’n a minute, an’ he a-lookin’ 
right at me, an’ then I dropped the fryin’- 
pan jus’ as he come up on to that log like a 
cat an’ stood up on his hind legs as straight 
*saman. I could see him as plain as I can 
see you this minute. 1 want ye to know 
I never was that scairt in my born days 
before nor sence. | let a yell out o’ me an’ 
started for the camp an’ he after me. | 
hadn’t gone more ’n twenty feet ‘fore | 
stubbed my toe over a root an’ went flatter 
’n a pancake. You better b’lieve I did 
some tall scratchin’ an’ yellin’, but | hadn’t 
more ’n time to wink twice ’fore he lit on 
top o’ me. Jus’ that minute Bill come 
runnin’ out o’ the camp, an’ that must o’ 
scared him off.” 

Jack stopped and pulled at his pipe, his 
face set and stern. After a moment he 
continued: 

“Well, sir, | got up out o’ that an’ I was 
so weak | couldn’t scarcely stand. We 
didn’t wait for him to come back, neither. 
We struck a bee-line out over the tote-road 
for home, an’ we didn’t stop ’till we got out 
o’ the woods out to the main road. We 
went an’ wok’ up Doll Crandlemire an’ 
went in there. My shirt was ripped clean 
off my back, an’ there was tracks on my 
shoulders where he lit on top o’ me as big 
over as the palm of your two hands. — Doll 
Crandlemire ’Il tell ye the same thing, too, 
for he saw um that night. An’ I’ve got 
the marks right there with me to this 
GO” s&s 

“No, I haven’t been in there sence an’ 
I don’t never callate to. You needn’t 
b’lieve there ain’t no Injun Devils unless 
ye want to, but, by Judas, | know there 
is!” 

Some time after Jack told us this story I 
learned that a man had escaped that sum- 
mer from a camp in the neighborhood dur- 
ing a terrible attack of delirium tremens, 
and was never seen again—alive, at any 
rate. But the body of a naked man was 
found in the woods in the early winter half 
buried in the mold and leaves. 








THE HOME FLOWER GARDEN 


BY E. P. POWELL 


HE home flower garden is 
not- a matter of taste 
7 only, but of economy. 
j The most beautiful 
ma place will sell the quick- 
f est. But it is not likely 
BP =) to be sold, for it holds 
the young folks’ hearts. You cannot in- 
duce them to leave permanently a rightly 
constructed home. But too many of these 
homes have been gotten up for temporary 
use, as if one had camped out for a season. 
As soon as the children are well grown they 
are expected to move on, and somewhere 
else strike root. Our American homes are 
very seldom used by the same family for 
more than two generations. The boy is 
held to be a failure who does not get above 
his father in some way, and above his 
father’s craft. So it is our colleges have 
become means for opening an escape for 
farm boys. The whole country has a 
temporary aspect. There are very few 
real orchards, and very few real gardens, 
only there are a good many fruit trees 
planted to take care of themselves, and 
flowers dragged after the pioneers, and 
thrust into holes—just chucked in for a 
while. There are exceptions to this rule, 
and enough of them to make us sure that 
the American Home is sure to come; the 
family homestead. 

I] propose to tell you how to make a 
flower garden an integral part of a complete 
country home—in a natural way, and at a 
low cost. Then I wish to suggest to you 
what plants are most easily grown, with 
the least hard work, and something about 
their characters—for every flower has its 
likes and dislikes, its tastes and even its 
whims. Some sorts will not grow near 
each other, and others are such friends that 
the seeds mix their qualities, that is, cross 
fertilize or marry, and spoil the stock. 
When you get a splendid pansy or aster 
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you must isolaté it, just as surely as I do 
with my beans in the vegetable garden. 

I] think that when you first go into the 
country your work is so heavy, and pos- 
sibly your knowledge of growth so slight, 
that the very best thing is to let your 
flower garden and your vegetable garden 
grow together, and then both of them can 
be worked by the horse instead of by hand. 
In the old fashioned flower garden our 
mothers and grandmothers were bent over 
double to keep the quack out of their pink 
beds, and they wore out quite too quickly. 
The plan I suggest will generally exclude 
fancy beds, and they ought to be excluded; 
they are a deal of fuss, and have not heart 
of love in them. They are often made to 
carry an aristocratic air, and that is the 
worst thing possible around a country 
home. Flowers are naturally sweet, sim- 
ple, gentle, modest and homeful; if your 
garden is costly and stately it is a display 
and not a joy. 

Flowers, as I would plant them, should 
divide themselves into shrubs, roses, bulbs, 
biennials, and annuals. I think that were 
I young again, and just going to create my 
country home, I would begin with the 
shrubbery; and then follow with the others 
named, until | wound up with a few of the 
very indispensable annuals. Make all of 
your lists short at the first, and let them 
grow as the years develop. Do not be 
persuaded to undertake a whole lot of 
troublesome little seeds at the outset. 1 
once had eighty flower beds in my western 
garden, and cultivated everything I could 
find. | had the champion flower garden 
of Michigan, and now, forty years after the 
flowers have been swept away, that spot is 
known as “Powell’s Garden.” I cannot 
tell you what a lot of labor and time it took 
from me. I had shrubs and beds all mixed, 
and walks everywhere. I think now that 
shrubs should be set by themselves, and if 
























you will set your thought upon it, you will 
find you have just the spot for it. Rather 
retired, and certainly not in front of the 
house—a place where you can walk alone, 
or sit down in a rustic chair, to pen your 
thoughts or take an afternoon nap. 

Any farmer can have a shrubbery, and 
a fine one, at very little cost. There can 
be found in any section of the country, 
native plants to nearly supply his needs. 
It will do him good to hunt these out, for 
in this way he will get a knowledge of Na- 
ture of which he was entirely ignorant. | 
can collect from my adjacent wood and 
pastures and glens at least a dozen fine 
things, among them wych-hazel, three or 
four kinds of bush maples, creeping juni- 
per, bush honeysuckle, sumach, elder; and 
it is equally true of the Western States, 
and also of Florida. The superb Judas tree, 
or bush, I find as far north as Ohio, and 
then again a variety of it in central Florida. 
Pennsylvania has its rhododendrons, kal- 
mias, laurels, and wild honeysuckles in 
profusion. Beside all these, we are gradu- 
ally getting acclimated and naturalized a 
lot of foreign shrubs, bird sown from 
gardens and lawns. | have found in ad- 
jacent glens and lots English and Siberian 
barberries, Tartarian honeysuckles, double 
and single thorns, superb with their scarlet 
and crimson colors. Nor does this at all 
outline what one may easily gather if he 
forms a habit of opening his eyes to the 
tidy things of Nature. It is amazing to 
wander about the lanes and byroads of 
Maine or Connecticut, and discover the 
glorious diversity of the roadside shrub- 
bery. In some parts of the country the 
roadside is vastly more beautiful than a 
cultivated garden. 

After one has done his best with what 
Nature offers freely, one can easily add 
without much cost some very fine things 
by exchange with his neighbors; and some 
of the nurserymen have formed a habit of 
offering small plants at such areduced rate 
that almost any one can afford to buy. | 
will suggest the following as a list of the 
most important to form a succession of 
blooming. For April you may start with 
a little bush called daphne, that is not a bit 
afraid of snow and frost. The branches 
may be cut as early as March, and they will 
blossom finely in vases of water. This 
little shrub can be set about almost any- 
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where, and never grows more than about 
two feet high. It is inconspicuous when 
out of bloom. Forsythia follows about 
the first of May, and is a mass of golden 
flowers, lining every limb from the ground 
up, ten or twelve feet high. It is a rather 
tender shrub, and liable to lose its blossom 
buds north of New York; but as the limbs 
are very flexible you may lay them down 
and cover with evergreen boughs or leaves. 
The Japan quince is a gorgeous affair, in 
white, in pink, and in scarlet; but this, too, 
is liable to lose some of its blossom buds 
unless slightly protected. Right along 
with these comes the Judas bush or Judas 
tree, which can be kept a few feet high, or 
grown with a single stalk to twelve feet. 
It blossoms before any leaves are formed, 
and these blossoms last for full three weeks. 
It certainly is one of the most superb 
bushes one can find in America. It is a 
native of a very large range of States. In 
some of the swampy sections it can be 
found by the acre. The variety that | 
found in Florida is much less floriferous. 
The spireas blossom all the way from May 
until August, and among the best for early 
blooming are prunifolia and VanHoutti. 
These are getting to be quite common, be- 
cause they multiply themselves so rapidly 
with suckers. Tartarian honeysuckle 
comes into bloom about the last of May, 
and multiplies itself so freely by the bird- 
sown seeds, that I can often find plants in 
the woods and pastures. There is not a 
better plant in existence for an ornamental 
hedge. It can be sheared as much as you 
please, and after it has blossomed pro- 
fusely, it covers itself just as freely with 
berries that the birds like. There are 
three or four colors, but the strongest 
growing is the pink-flowered. All the last 
half of May and into June is conspicuous 
for lilacs. You will be well supplied if you 
only secure the old-fashioned white and 
lilac colored. The white sort should be 
planted near a brook if possible, where it 
becomes a small tree, fifteen feet high. 
The new French lilacs number not less than 
one hundred sorts, of which you may select 
a half dozen, double and semi-double, that 
will delight your senses. For your first 
planting select Princess Alexandra, Le- 
moine, President Carnot, Belle de Nancy, 
Jules Finger, and Alphonse Laval. You 
can purchase a half dozen varieties of these, 
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in very small plants, at an insignificant 
price. I see that one nurseryman offers a 
half dollar collection. ‘ 

Crossing over from May into June we 
find the peonies multiplying into hundreds 
of varieties. You can content yourself 
with the old-fashioned sorts, or you can 
with a couple of dollars secure a mixed 
collection of the newer sorts, possibly ten 
or twenty small plants in the collection. It 
is wonderful what art is doing with some 
of these plants, especially the lilacs and peo- 
nies. In June you must have the deut- 
zias and more of the spireas. Deutzia 
gracilis is a bit of a bush, one to two 
feet high, made up of racemes of exquisite 
white flowers; but deutzia crenata is a tall 
bush, and rather coarse in the stalk, but 
very beautiful with its double flowers. 
The bush is rather tender for cold sections. 
1 should plant weigelas very freely, al- 
though the bushes are not long lived, and 
need replanting every three or four years. 
The rosea is best of the group and hardiest. 
The variegated-leaved variety is exceed- 
ingly fine, | think the best variegated plant 
we have in our shrubberies. The syringas 
or mock oranges are among my favorites. 
Growing them from seed, I have secured a 
large number of very choice new things. 
The wild elder is overlooked by people 
quite too much. Horatio Seymour used to 
say it was the handsomest shrub in Amer- 
ica. It certainly is beautiful, both in 
flower and in fruit. The viburnums, in- 
cluding the old fashioned snowball, are so 
common that they may be set down as 
costless. The snowball must stand very 
open to the wind and the sun or it becomes 
so infested with plant lice as to be a nui- 
sance. The viburnum, that is sometimes 
called high-bush cranberry, is one of the 
finest things we have, not only for its 
flowers but for its fruit, which in July turns 
yellow, and gradually becomes a brilliant 
crimson; and, hanging on all winter, feeds 
the cedar birds and the pine grossbeaks. 
These lovely birds come in midwinter, and 
against the snow their fine colors are very 
conspicuous. Later in the year the altheas 
and hydrangeas are nearly all that we have, 
except wych-hazel, which blossoms just 
in the edge of winter. You can secure a 
lot of fine altheas, by growing seed; and, 
in fact, you can very greatly enlarge your 
shrubbery by this method of raising from 
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seed some of the more rare as well as the 
common bushes. The hydrangeas most 
common at present is the grandiflora, but 
a new sort has recently been distributed, 
or rather an old sort has been discovered 
over again. It is a pure white, and begins 
to blossom early in June, continuing its 
flowers until freezing weather. It is a 
splendid acquisition. 

For climbing shrubs make particular use 
of honeysuckles and clematis. The wild 
clematis, with its great bunches of white 
flowers, is best of all. It will climb thirty 
or forty feet, and | have it over a third 
story balcony. The honeysuckles one can 
never get too much of, and grapevines sur- 
pass everything else for their delightful 
odor in flower, their fine foliage, and their 
abundance of fruit. Other shrubs that 
give us useful fruit are the barberries, good 
for jellies and for the birds; high bush 
cranberry, not only good for the birds, but 
making splendid sauce and pies; elders, 
furnishing a fruit that is not appreciated 
as it should be; ribes, generally loaded 
with a currant, black and valuable. You 
can easily see that I am partial to shrubs, 
as indeed | am. They make little trouble, 
and for many years give us a gorgeous array 
of flowers. The bushes are frequently as 
charming as the blossoms. Some varieties, 
like the barberries, and the deutzias and 
the rhododendrons, like the shade; quite 
a number grow well in damp spots, especi- 
ally the red-barked dogwood, which | have 
not named. This is a marvel among 
shrubs, because it changes its green bark 
to a brilliant crimson at the approach of 
cold weather. If you want to brighten up 
winter have a patch of these dogwoods in 
sight of your window. Barberries also are 
very fine for contrast with the snow. 

I must leave the shrubs, although I have 
omitted many a fine thing. These you 
will find out as you go on with your plant- 
ing. We come next to the roses. Here 
wewant,in the first place, to look out that 
our soil is as rich as possible, for the rose is 
a rank feeder, and it must be a good, 
workable soil, not easily growing hard. 
Much better will it be if you have a thirty 
to fifty per cent. of sand. I must not fol- 
low my instincts at this point and select too 
freely. Let us begin with the hybrid teas, 
a group that is invaluable for those who 
want continuous bloom, but do not under- 
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stand rose culture thoroughly. A_ half 
dozen from this group should include La 
France, a silvery pink rose, large, double 
and deliciously sweet. It blossoms all the 
time. Next to this place President Carnot, 
with its long buds and large flowers, lifted 
on strong stems; color, rosy flesh, and 
sweet. Triumph de Pernet Pere is a 
bright red, with splendid buds, and very 
double flowers. You can hardly beat it 
for bedding. Mrs. Robert Garrett is a 
shell pink, with vigorous growing and 
handsome foliage, and is one of the best 
roses for all purposes. Augusta Victoria is 
another strong growing and constant- 
blooming rose, with creamy white and 
very fragrant flowers. One of my favor- 
ites is Balduin, with very dark crimson 
flowers, showing in great profusion of 
bloom, and capital for bedding. The white 
La France and the Abel Chatenay are two 
more splendid roses, the latter being rosy 
carmine in color. | am already overrun- 
ning my half dozen, but | must add Gen. 
MacArthur, the best red hybrid tea in ex- 
istence. Its fragrance is wonderful. 

The hybrid perpetuals are supposed to 
be entirely hardy, but they are not, and 
most of them are by no means perpetual. 
Still, this is a remarkable class of roses. | 
would select for half a dozen Gen. Jack, 
which for brilliant crimson has held its 
place at the head of roses for a whole gen- 
eration. Jubilee is a dark crimson, with 
splendid long flower buds, and deserves high 
favor. Ulrich Brunner is a cherry red, 
and one of the most abundant bloomers in 
any list. The biggest of all roses is Paul 
Neyron, deep, clear, rose color, while the 
plant is a remarkably stout grower. Add 
Clio, a delicate satin blush rose, with a 
touch of pink at the center—one of the best. 
Eugene Furst is a shade of velvety crim- 
son, and Prince Camille is a very dark vel- 
vety crimson, almost black; and both of 
these roses deserves a place in a small col- 
lection. This, of course, does not include 
ail of even the best hybrid perpetuals. 

Among the newer roses you will do well 
to select Richmond, a dark scarlet crim- 
son; Frau Karl Druschki, a new white 
hybrid perpetual of splendid qualities; the 
Soupert roses and the Cochet roses, all of 
which blossom all the time; Etoile de 
Lyon, a very hardy tea rose, of rich golden 
yellow color; Hermosa, always covered 
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with flowers and almost hardy; Queen’s 
Scarlet, as near hardy as any one of the 
ever bloomers; Killarney, a grand affair of 
recent introduction, and for climbing roses 
add Climbing Meteor, Climbing Soupert, 
and James Sprunt. Marechel Neill out- 
ranks anything and everything, with its 
deep golden yellow and deliciously sweet 
flowers, climbing and blossoming continu- 
ously, but it cannot be recommended for 
the Northern States. In Florida it goes 
over our walls and trellises hand over 
hand, throwing its golden kisses to us at 
every joint. 

You must learn how to trim roses by the 
exercise of common sense. Cut back the 
old wood only on the perpetual bloomers. 
The soil must be strengthened by a rich 
compost at least once a year. The hand 
cultivator should be run up and down the 
beds quite frequently, and in a dry time 
some suds on your washing day will be 
useful—only not too soapy. When plant- 
ing roses, in fact when planting anything, 
be sure that the roots do not get open to 
the air and sunshine. When well in the 
ground, spread the soil down tight about 
the bush, and then mulch with a pail of 
coal ashes. If there is a mixture of wood 
ashes it will do no harm. In Florida, the 
Cherokee rose runs all over our houses 
with a single white bloom, and is one of the 
most reckless affairs in the way of blossom- 
ing that | ever saw. The old-fashioned 
Cabbage, and Damask, and Scotch roses 
ate altogether too good to be thrown aside 
in these days of new things. Set them in 
around your barn; make a row of them in 
or around your vegetable garden; give 
them a chance somewhere, and they will 
pay you liberally. The Crimson Rambler 
and the other ramblers need extra high 
feed, and must be covered through the 
winter. Al] your roses should be bent over, 
pegged down and covered with leaves or 
compost before the snow comes. 

Bulbs come next in our list, and I have 
told the readers of THE OuTING MaGazINE 
how | grow my tulips; that is, | thrust 
them in my strawberry beds up and down 
the rows, where they blossom before the 
strawberries, and are out of the way before 
the picking season. In this way | have 
rods square scattered about my place with 
tens of thousands of tulips. You can do 
the same thing with your lilies, at least 
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with the tiger lilies, the candidum lilies, 
and the Japan lilies. Auratum and some 
others must be planted in a corner by 
themselves, ten inches deep, in very fri- 
able soil. Only not one of these lilies 
will tolerate raw barnyard manure. Day 
lilies do best growing under the lea of 
shrubs. They like considerable sun, but 
will endure partial shade. The yellow day 
lily or lemon lily is one of the sweetest 
things we have, and you can dig it for 
winter forcing about the best of any plant 
I know. I have had eighty flowers from 
a single large pot of it in midwinter. As 
for hyacinths, | grow them sometimes with 
the tulips, but generally as a border for 
my lilies. Snowdrops and scilla and cro- 
cus you had better have in a little bed near 
your windows, for very early spring bright- 
ness. If you have a pool try some water 
lilies; especially if you have a pond, or live 
by the side of a lake. 

Among the perennials and biennials we 
have a few that you must have at the very 
outset. The tall phlox stands foremost. 
It is indispensable because of its prolific 
blooming during August and September, 
just at a time when we most need flowers; 
and then its seedlings produce new sorts, 
so that any one may improve his stock 
very greatly. It is unfortunately a poor 
flower for house use, because the blossoms 
begin to shoot off as soon as they are placed 
in water. You can multiply them at any 
season by digging out the roots, and then 
allowing the rootlets to form new plants, 
as they will very readily, blossoming very 
late in the season. The Drummond phlox 
is only an annual, but it sows itself so freely 
that we can have it about the roots of the 
taller sorts or almost anywhere else with- 
out resowing. In Florida I found acres 
of it in the orange groves and everywhere 
else. 

The peonies I have classed among the 
shrubs, and we have, among the essentials, 
to add the larkspurs, perennial poppy, the 
hardy pink, and the salvias. The larkspurs 
can be placed at a distance, only giving 
them plenty of sunshine and good soil, and 
the splendid blue will beckon to you from 
a corner of the vegetable garden or wher- 
ever you have a bit of room. The peren- 
nial poppy is one of the most brilliant 
flowers in existence, having a scarlet cir- 
cumference of fifteen inches. It blossoms 
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very early in the spring, after which it has 
a habit of drying up and disappearing for 
the year. Among the pinks | recommend 
to start with only the old-fashioned clove 
pink. The fragrance is delicious, and it is 
wholesome. | do not care for many flowers 
that are not sweet, and here you get some- 
thing that you never get tired of. They 
are just as good as the carnations and 
picotees. If you can find the old grass 
pink, which was the choicest thing in your 
mother’s garden, get it. I do not know 
where to find it. 

The indispensable annuals are only three 
or four, that is, to begin with. I would 
take in to a certainty sweet peas, nastur- 
tiums, asters, and then add as a class that 
can take care of itself, coreopsis, Drum- 
mond phlox, forget-me-not, mignonette; 
and then possibly add one or two private 
favorites. There is not one other flower 
for everybody equal to the nasturtium, 
or, as our mothers called it, the sturtium. 
It was grown in the old pioneer gardens for 
pickles, and my associations with picking 
the green seeds to stuff mangoes are with 
the hottest hours of the hottest days. This 
flower has been greatly improved, and 
there is nothing to equal it for fragrance 
and prolific flowering. The plant likes the 
most barren spot in your garden, and there 
it sets to work to cover the gravel with the 
oddest of all oriental leaves—much like a 
Japanese umbrella. Then from May till 
November there is a profusion of most 
deliciously scented flowers, that you can 
carry off by handfuls and apronfuls. The 
odor does not disturb the sick, and a 
bunch is welcome in every room of the 
house. 

The first rule for success with sweet peas 
is to plant the seed very early, and in very 
rich soil, but with not a bit of manure. 
The best plan is to have a trench five inches 
deep, and fill this as the plants grow with 
rich soil. Water they must have, and lots 
of it. There are two flowers that will 
safely take a lot of warm suds: sweet peas 
and dahlias. Both of these flowers can 
be grown near the kitchen door, the sweet 
peas as a trellis over door or window, while 
the dahlia may occupy a corner of the 
kitchen garden. Be careful always to 
grow the taller plants in the center of the 
bed. The asters, which I included as an 
essential annual, have their chief value in 














September and October. They want clean 
beds, and plenty of food, then they will 
give you the most perfect of all the autumn 
flowers except dahlias, and both of them 


without a bit of fragrance. Sweet peas de- 
serve the most care, and they demand it. 
An important matter is to pick the flowers 
as fast as they open. Give them away by 
the armful, and they give away some 
more. If the plants are attacked by white 
flies spray with kerosene emulsion. 

I have purposely omitted classifying 
gladiolus with the bulbs, because | wish 
to call special attention to it as an every- 
body’s flower. I planted the very first 
varieties of improved Gandavensis, and 
now there are thousands of varieties to be 
had for two or three dollars a hundred. 
You can thrust them into beds with other 
flowers, for they occupy very little space. 
If you grow them in rows, run a wire along 
about six inches from the ground, and tie 
the stalks to the wire, to prevent their 
lopping over when in flower. The canna 
ranks next for easy culture and splendid 
results. Get the newest sorts, and give 
them deep, loose soil, with plenty of water. 
If you have a wet spot fill it with the big 
leaved calladium esculentum, and cannas 
in the center. 

I do not think much of bedding plants, 
for they lead to formalities; however, there 
are three or four things that we can make 
grand use of in this way. The geranium 
stands first; after these the salvias give 
almost unrivaled brilliance. These two 
are enough to begin on. The lantanas 
would be all right for a novice, only the 
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roots are so brittle that you can hardly 
take them up for winter storage. Tube- 
roses are often needed in the later months, 
and if you will buy the dwarf sort you can 
have them in profusion without much 
trouble. By and by you will begin to 
bed out begonias, and probably gloxinias; 
and as likely as not you have a soft spot 
for fuchsias. 

But you see that my enthusiasm is likely 
to run me quite beyond the true limita- 
tions of this article. I want you to begin 
with the simpler flowers, and not get lost 
trying to do too much. Have a hobby 
each year, and do your very best with it. 
My present hobby is growing seedlings of 
the tall phloxes. I have not said much 
about plant protection because | have not 
laid stress upon tender sorts. I do less 
and less each year of hard work along this 
line. It will pay, however, to cover a few 
of your more tender roses when you are 
covering your strawberry bed. Use com- 
post for the smaller ones. Whatever you 
do or do not do, do not let somebody else 
conceive and create what you are going to 
call your flower garden. It will then not 
be yours, but his. I have taken special 
care not to interfere with your individu- 
ality. Finally, remember that your flower 
garden is not a mere place for work, but 
for pleasure. I advise you to get up with 
the sun, at least from April to September; 
go out in the dew, smell and see and handle, 
until the birds find you out, and open a 
conversation. They will then greet you 
every morning, and know you as well as 
your collies. 








WHAT THE BIRD PROTECTION 
SOCIETIES ARE DOING 


BY HERBERT K. JOB 





INYONE who could have 
been with me last June 
in the warden’s patrol 
boat inspecting the pro- 
tected bird reservations 
on the east coast of 

wae |ouisiana would have 
received a very vivid impression that 
things are being done, results are being 
achieved, by the Audubon Society move- 
ment for the protection of birds. Five 
years ago, thanks to the millinery trade, 
the sea birds had been all but exterminated 
on the southern coast. Five years of the 
vigorous, effective work of the Louisiana 
Audubon Society, headed by that fearless 
protagonist for bird protection, Frank M. 
Miller, and backed up by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, has now 
populated those marshy and sandy islands 
with swarming tens of thousands of gulls, 
terns, skimmers, pelicans, man-o’-war birds, 
and others, which thence are spreading all 
over the coast. 

The Audubon Society thus represents no 
impracticable group of sentimentalists; it 
is a resourceful, practical, businesslike 
getting together of people of brains and 
standing all over the country, who have 
broad outdoor interests, are fond of birds 
and wild game, and are determined that 
they shall not be wiped out of existence and 
the face of Nature vandalized by ignorance 
and greed. They are organized under the 
most resourceful management, and have 
become a power to be reckoned with in all 
the legislative assemblies of the nation. 
It is a mistake to imagine that the move- 
ment is only for women and school children, 
for it enlists many of the leading sports- 
men of the country, and such men as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the late Grover Cleve- 
land have been its stalwart supporters. 





The prime reason for the growing suc- 
cesses and victories of the movement is 
that its appeals and demands are all based 
upon incontrovertible truth. Without the 
birds, for instance, it is asserted by scien- 
tists, human life could not long exist on the 
earth. As it is, the present yearly loss 
to agriculture in the United States from 
insect and rodent pests is estimated at 
eight hundred millions of dollars. The 
fecundity of insect pests is. amazing and 
appalling. Mr. E. H. Forbush, the Massa- 
chusetts State Ornithologist, makes the 
following calculation. The hop plant 
aphis, which preys upon the vine, is known 
to go through thirteen generations every 
season, each female being thought to de- 
posit at least one hundred eggs at each 
laying. If this multiplication were un- 
checked, the twelfth generation alone of 
that season would number Zen sextillions. 
Place these in line, ten to an inch, and esti- 
mate the length of the line on the basis of 
the velocity with which light travels, tak- 
ing eight seconds to pass from the sun to 
the earth. The procession would reach 
beyond the sun, beyond the nearest fixed 
star—a journey of six years for a ray of 
light—thence beyond the most distant 
star visible to our largest telescopes, to a 
point so remote that light therefrom would 
not reach us for 2,500 years. 

Birds are one of the principal checks 
provided by Nature for the maintenance 
of the proper balance of insect forms, and 
thus it is of more importance to the national 
interests that birds should not be destroyed 
than that femininity should be allowed to 
cultivate a childish whim for “pretty” 
bird-feathers on hats. But women, as a 
class, are no more fools than are men, and 
when they realize these things they become 
important factors in the Audubon Society 
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movement. And men who shoot birds 
wantonly, or for no proper purpose, are 
just as much in need of instruction. 


URGENT NECESSITY FOR THE MOVEMENT 


The necessity for some such work as that 
of the Audubon Societies became notably 
evident when, from about the year 1890 
and on, there arose widespread efforts to 
commercialize bird life. A notable illus- 
tration of this was in the case of the wild 
or passenger pigeon, which was slaughtered 
by millions. About the years 1882-3 | 
used to see immense quantities of them in 
the markets of Boston. Within about 
three years from that time the species had 
disappeared, apparently wiped out of exis- 
tence by modern organized methods of 
slaughter. In that same period the mil- 
liner’s agents were busy “shooting up” 
the sea-bird colonies all along our coasts. 
Improved guns of all sorts were turned out 
in immense quantities, and there seemed 
to be a general scramble on the part of each 
gunner to get what he could before it was 
all gone. 

Meanwhile, thoughtful people were wak- 
ing up to stop this vandalism, before it 
should be too late. Various organizations 
sprang up, among which was the Audubon 
Society movement. State Audubon soci- 
eties were formed, and then a National 
Association of Audubon Societies, to unify 
the existing local societies and to organize 
others in all the states, and make the work 
generally effective. The effectiveness of 
this movement will be evident from a brief 
account of its present activities and plans. 
This work may be summarized under the 
heads of Legislation, Education, and Res- 
ervations and Wardens. 

When the Society began its operations it 
found itself terribly hampered by the lack 
of proper laws through which it could make 
effective its crusade against vandalism. 
But to secure proper laws it was necessary 
to arouse public sentiment through educa- 
tion. Thus these two branches of the work 
had to go hand in hand. As fast as senti- 
ment was aroused in a locality, and a good 
law was enacted to protect some bird or 
class of birds, more educational effort was 
made for a still further advance of public 
opinion and a still better law. This is 
going on all over the United States, in co- 
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operation with various other organizations. 
An increasing corps of writers and lecturers 
are educating the public on bird and game 
protection, which has now assumed the 
proportions of a great national movement. 
The Society is sending out broadcast all 
over the country a flood of excellent illus- 
trated literature on the value and interest 
of bird and animal life. The children and 
youth of the nation are thus being in- 
structed and enlisted. Authorized agents 
are writing books and magazine and asso- 
ciated press articles for the same end. Re- 
sourceful men under its direction are kept 
at the State Capitol during the sessions of 
the legislatures, to keep in touch with all 
that transpires in reference to legislation 
along this line, blocking bad bills, assisting 
the passage of good ones, introducing and 
pushing others along the lines of needed 
reform. It holds absolutely aloof from 
partisan politics, but is adept in practical 
political methods in fighting for humani- 
tarian purposes. 


CONGRESS CAUGHT IN A SLY TRICK 


A good illustration in point is the story 
of the attempt, a couple of years ago, to 
slily drop out the appropriation in Congress 
for the Bureau of Biological Survey. This 
Bureau consists of a corps of scientific ex- 
perts sustained by the National govern- 
ment, which conducts all sorts of investi- 
gations relative to bird or animal life, 
especially as connected with practical agri- 
cultural problems, being a division of the 
Department of Agriculture. Its numerous 
government publications are of immense 
interest and value, among the very great- 
est factors for good, and it works in most 
intimate relations with the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. Late one 
night the New England agent of the Audu- 
bon Societies, Mr. E. H. Forbush, had just 
returned to his home after a hard legisla- 
tive battle, when a telegram came from 
the National Association apprising him of 
the attack on the Biological Survey, to cut 
the nerve of bird protection. In a few 
moments he was again on board a train. 
Early the next morning telephone, tele- 
graph, printing presses and typewriters 
were being worked to their limit. Every 
organization or person in a position to do 
anything was asked to communicate. with 
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the committee in charge of the obnoxious 
bill, and with the local congressman and 


senator. The Grange organizations of the 
nation were appealed to. In a few days 
the committee and the legislators were 
fairly snowed under by a flood of insistent 
or indignant protest from one end of the 
land to the other. 

Result, the Biological Survey continues 
its splendid work. It would be a member 
strangely indifferent to his popularity and 
tenure of office who would now dare to 
renew this attack. All sorts of tricks and 
bluffs are put up by aggressive, selfish, 
financial interests which have to be de- 
tected and fought by the keen minds di- 
recting the National Association. But 
there is a great resource behind them, an 
increasingly educated public opinion which 
is becoming more potent every year. In 
many cases all that is necessary is to turn 
on the light, and the enemy will break for 
cover. 

The Association keeps familiar with the 
game laws of all the states, and at each 
legislative session tries to supplement and 
strengthen where there is the most evident 
weakness. For example, it regards the 
abolition of spring shooting during the 
northward migration of our game, shore 
and water birds, as absolutely essential to 
their continuance or even survival. So it 
has selected those states which still linger 
behind the procession of progress in this 
important matter to be made the scene of 
determined legislative effort throughout 
the campaign of 1909. Thus campaigns 
are to be pushed in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Michigan, North Dakota, and 
southern New Jersey. 

Similar work is being done in reference 
to the sale of game birds during the close 
seasons (to allow which would defeat the 
enforcement of the game laws), the stop- 
ping of the sale of the plumage of wild 
birds, big game protection, and the passage 
of hunter’s license laws. The need of this 
latter class of laws is being especially em- 
phasized at present by the National Asso- 
ciation because of its far-reaching results 
and evident fairness. The wild game be- 
longs to the state, and that which migrates 
over the various states properly to the 
Federal Government. At this time a bill 
is pending in Congress to declare this latter 
to be the case, which would wonderfully 
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simplify the protection of migratory game. 
But as all game is thus public property, the 
comparative few who take it for their own 
ought to be willing to pay a reasonable fee 
for the privilege, except that owners of 
land may hunt, in season, freely on their 
own property. But the main point is that 
the money so raised is used to protect and 
conserve the game, making possible game 
commissions and warden service. There 
is a larger fee for non-resident hunters, and 
still a larger one for aliens. The latter is 
prohibitive to most of the ignorant foreign- 
ers who disregard all law, kill every living 
bird or animal at sight, song birds as well, 
and prove a menace to farmers and owners 
of real estate. Thus, under such laws, 
there are more birds and better shooting 
for all legitimate sportsmen, and it is better 
for all concerned. 


STRIKING RESULTS IN LOUISIANA 


Here is a practical illustration. Louisi- 
ana recently passed a hunters’ license law. 
The first year reveals the fact that it brings 
in a total annual income of $100,000. From 
the proceeds of this a “‘ Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Protection of Birds, Game 
and Fish” has been established, with 
Frank M. Miller, President of the Louisiana 
Audubon Society, before mentioned, at its 
head, a man of executive ability and of 
forceful public address, whose lifelong 
passion has been bird and game protection. 
Under him he has a force of sixty game 
wardens, paid from this fund. He esti- 
mates that after paying all expenses of this 
splendid work, they will be able to turn 
over to the state about $25,000—clear 
profit! Quite recently a company of men 
high in political influence undertook to 
defy the law and the Game Commission, 
and go hunting on the coast of Louisiana 
without a license. Immediately Miller 
was after them. The local boatmen re- 
fused boats to the officers. Not to be 
balked, they hunted up a boat somewhere, 
pursued and arrested the transgressors, 
brought them to trial, and made it cost 
them hundreds of dollars. They will not 
be likely to repeat the experiment, and it 
will be a moral support for game protection 
throughout the state. Without the hunt- 
ers’ license fees, and with only a small ap- 
propriation at best from the State Treas- 
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ury, such splendid work with this big 
warden force would be impossible. What 
Louisiana is doing, other states can do. 
Little Connecticut raised $22,000 in the 
first year of her experiment in this line; 
Massachusetts imitates this, beginning 
January 1, 1909, and various other states 
are beginning or attempting to secure such 
laws. 


CREATING SENTIMENT FOR THE BIRDS 


To build up public sentiment in these 
directions, educational leaflets and cir- 
culating lecture equipments are being em- 
ployed. The Association also finds the use 
of a staff of lecturers very effective. Wher- 
ever they go they secure the interest of the 
public through fine colored lantern slides 
of wild birds and accompanying verbal in- 
formation, and it is found to be then com- 
paratively easy to pass desirable laws. 
Ten lecturers are now employed for at least 
part of their time, and the National Asso- 
ciation would gladly extend this work 
many fold if it had the money to put into 
it. Warning notices, containing abstracts 
of state bird and game laws, are sent out 
widely, and permission has been secured 
from the government to display them in 
all post offices. 

Another splendid line of work, which was 
first devised by the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, was to create protected reser- 
vations for bird life in places where large 
numbers of birds were accustomed to rear 
their young, or otherwise to resort for rest 
or food. The breeding colonies of water- 
birds, most spectacular of all exhibitions 
of wild bird life, were the first strategic 
points to be seized upon, sometimes by 
purchase or lease, but more especially 
through government action, as these lands 
were usually barren islands, unfit for hu- 
man habitation, and owned by the govern- 
ment. President Roosevelt has been the 
founder of this new line of action. By 
Executive order he has set off many such 
places as Federal Reservations for the 
propagation of wild native birds. Nine 
new National Reservations were thus 
created during the past year, making 
twenty-three in all. Most of these new 
Reservations are on the coasts of Florida, 
two in Oregon and California, one in the 
Dakotas, those previously established be- 
ing scattered over the Atlantic and Pacific 
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coasts and the Great Lakes. Where it is 
possible, keepers of lighthouses or life- 
saving stations are employed as wardens, 
otherwise some resident of the vicinity, 
but where there are no human inhabitants, 
some one is especially hired to watch 
throughout the nesting season, or, in some 
cases, for the entire year. 


THE CALIBER OF THE WARDENS 


These wardens are splendid fellows, men 
of courage, determination, and physical 
prowess. I have been thrown in with a 
number of them and know their worth. 
For a month | cruised among the Keys 
and camped in the great mangrove swamp 
of Florida with Guy M. Bradley, who was 
afterwards deliberately murdered by a 
gang who were shooting up a rookery, and 
whom he tried to arrest, meeting the fate 
which he often had told me he expected in 
discharge of his dangerous duties. An- 
other fine warden is Capt. William H. 
Sprinkle, of Louisiana, with whom I made 
the recent cruise. With his gasoline- 
schooner he is able to cover the five hun- 
dred square miles of the great reservations 
nearly every week, and by his courage and 
energy has offered to the multitudes of 
birds under his care practically entire 
protection. These men are kind and 
friendly with everyone, not wishing to 
make enemies, but at the same time are 
not to be deterred from doing their duty. 
Forty-nine of them are employed at 
present. 

A similar work is that of officers and 
agents of the National Association and of 
the Biological Survey, in watching markets, 
hotels, millinery stocks, etc., for birds or 
feathers kept in violation of the law. 
Numerous and important seizures have 
been made and convictions secured. Noth- 
ing stops more effectively the illegal traffic 
than to shut off the market. 

The President of the National Associa- 
tion is Mr. William Dutcher, of New York, 
an active and successful business man, 
who, from the beginning, has been prac- 
tically the heart and soul of the movement, 
giving his time and broad abilities to the 
work without financial reward, areal states- 
man in his vision. The officers of the As- 
sociation are at 141 Broadway, New York 
City. Associated with Mr. Dutcher ac- 
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tively in the directorate are such people 
as Frank M. Chapman and Dr. J. A. Allen, 
of the American Museum, New York; Dr. 
George Bird Grinnell and Witmer Stone, 
of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Philadelphia; William Brewster, the orni- 
thologist; Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, the 
author; Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the Biological 
Survey, whose raids on lawbreakers have 
become historic, and others. The New 
England agent, Mr. E. H. Forbush, is the 
prince of legislative workers and in the 
front rank of writers on economic ornithol- 
ogy. T. Gilbert Pearson, the secretary, 
and B. S. Bowdish, chief clerk, both lec- 
turers, are efficient and resourceful practi- 
cal workers. And there are many more to 
whom splendid results are largely due, 
notably the Presidents and officers of the 
various State Audubon Societies. 


THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE SOCIETY 


The one great need is for the sinews of 
war. It is a slander to call the National 
Association rich. Owing largely to the 
princely legacy of the late Albert Wilcox, 
it has, to be sure, an income at present of 
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$24,000. But when it comes to spreading 
this income over the entire nation in war- 
den service, educational work, agents, and 
lecturers, it finds itself miserably poor, 
handicapped in every direction. Last 
year, owing to the financial stringency, it 
was compelled almost to stop the custom- 
ary distribution of educational literature. 
It wants to employ many more wardens for 
places where the slaughter is practically 
unchecked; it wants to have agents at 
every legislature, and lecturers and or- 
ganizers in every State of the Union. 

Most of the work now done has been 
made possible by its benefactor, Mr. Wil- 
cox, who one day happened to read a state- 
ment such as the above in some news- 
paper, became interested, and when he 
died left to the Association a third of a 
million dollars. If wealthy and _ liberal 
people here and there would see the great 
good possible through a generous dona- 
tion, wonderful results would fellow. But 
the work also calls for a multitude of mem- 
bers everywhere for the National Associa- 
tion, who will not only pay the five dollars 
annual fee, but give the work the backing 
of their word and personal influence. 
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A FIGHT FOR OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 


MERICANS last summer were visited with the most severe drought within the 
memory of this generation. No one who in August or September looked 
upon the woods turning prematurely brown, upon streams once big that 
were dwindling to mere rivulets, could deny that the question of the con- 

servation of American natural resources had ceased to be an academic question, and 
had become a serious condition—a condition that threatens our personal comfort and 
prosperity and our business welfare. 

As a matter of fact, the wholesale cutting of trees on our hills and mountains has 
brought this country face to face with its most sinister problem. It makes any good 
American heartsick to calculate how much good productive soil has been swept away 
by swollen streams pouring unchecked from the hills where often only stumps are left 
to act the part of the erstwhile forest in regulating the flow of water. And still the 
devastators are merrily wielding their axes and asking why we should have a care for 
to-morrow. 

A change of national spirit is imperative, and that we believe is about to come. Ten 
years ago the protests of far-sighted men, who pointed out the inevitable train of trouble 
that must follow the waste of our natural resources, were like voices crying in a wilder- 
ness; but, to-day, the thinking public is beginning to wonder if, after all, there isn’t 
something in the argument that the waste of American forests, of its streams, and of 
the animals and fishes that abounded therein is making the cost of living higher. Cer- 
tainly building materials, and leather, and food are scheduled at very high prices that 
add a heavy burden to the living expense of every man and woman; and no intelligent 
man who has been enlightened by the campaign of education carried on by the leading 
men of the Roosevelt administration, can longer be in doubt in accounting for what is 
wrong with our national economy. 

The foregoing recital is familiar to the majority of our readers, and we intend that 
the whole story will become still more so, for THE OUTING MAGAZINE has completed plans 
for devoting a part of its space to a department which will make itself a positive factor in 
the fight between the plus and minus forces of this country. We are going to appeal to the 
American public, and we are going to ask every man and woman and child to help in this 
fight. We are going to make it possible for every person in the United States to know 
the facts and what these facts mean. We are going to enlist the best talent in this 
country to help in bettering our condition. Our outdoor heritage has been and is now 
being recklessly rifled. Every man who hopes to build a house and make a home, every 
corporation which is looking for an assured continuance of material supplies, every 
sportsman who is going farther and farther afield for game, every lover of outdoors who 
appreciates the value of our song birds, of our parks, of our woods, can, in the cause 
of protecting this outdoor heritage, join forces and fight the good fight with typical 
American grit. 
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There is not a person in 
America to-day who 


The di feel 

Effects of oes not feel the out- 
rageous discrepancy be- 

Wastefulness 


tween the enormously 
increased cost of living 
and the very moderate increase of the 
average income. Increases in the average 
incomes of wage earners in the past thirty 
years do not exceed 10 and 20 and 30 per 
cent. for professional and commercial call- 
ings. Increases in the cost of foods, of 
building materials—consequently of rent 
—of fuel—average 100 and 200 and 300 
and 400 per cent. 

Do you know why that is? Did you 
ever stop to think why it is our grand- 
fathers could save and accumulate for- 
tunes to bequeath to their children from 
incomes of $1,000 and $2,000 a year, while 
people to-day with families cannot make 
ends meet on those incomes; why people 
to-day in the big expensive cities are 
afraid to have families; why men and 
women on incomes of $4,000 and $5,000 
to-day with utmost effort save less than 
their grandfathers on incomes a fourth and 
a fifth as large? 

What is the matter? Are the times out 
of joint? Is somebody grabbing the dif- 
ference? The question affects every man 
and every woman who sits down at the 
end of the week to pay the household bills. 
You get an income—suppose of $150 a 
month. Thirty years ago, you could have 
lived frugally but comfortably on the $50 
a month, and saved the $100. Why can’t 
you to-day? Or your income is $75 a 
month—which is above the average of the 
city office worker. Your grandfather did 
not receive as much; but he saved without 
stinting himself. Why can’t your Why 
can’t you save even when you do stint 
yourself? 

Ask yourself that. Sit down and take 
an accounting of the times and the trouble. 
Find out what thief puts his hand in your 
pocket and steals away your savings every 
week for his hidden hoard. 

Don’t swear! Don’t rant against the 
times! The times are just what you make 
them. Don’t stew and fuss and talk in 
vague generalities! It isn’t socialism and 
it isn’t extravagance for you to want good 
nourishing blood-making food, and a good 
decent house of your own, and warm, 
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smart clothes. Life owes you that! Your 
labors earn that! Life owes, and your 
labors earn, you more! Unless America 
is to come to that poverty-swamped con- 
dition when the State must provide pen- 
sions for the old, life and your labors owe 
it to you that after you have paid for the 
cost of living, there should be a surplus 
left to accumulate for your old age—sav- 
ings to put into vested rights as a rock of 
defense and fortress for you and yours 
against that hungry-eyed Specter, Fear of 
Want, the Phantom Fright of half the 
unstrung nerves in America to-day. 

If life and your labors owe you that, why 
aren’t you getting it? Don’t stir the 
waters muddy to make them look deep, 


and lose yourself in a midst of “ism’s” and 


“ologies” and ‘‘archies,” that won’t arrive 
till Kindgom Come and will not add to your 
savings one cent! Take your pencil! Sit 
down with your “pal” or your wife or your 
husband, and figure out in terms of the con- 
crete, in dollars and cents, in pork and pota- 
toes, just what the increased cost of living 
is! Answer these questions to yourself: 


1—If you want to build a house, why does it 
cost you $27 and $30 and $40 and $45 a thousand 
feet for lumber, which your grandfather could 
buy at $8 and $10 and $15 and $25 a thousand 
for the very = notch quality? 

2—Do you think that increase in the cost of 
material has anything to do with the increase 
in the rate of rents? 

3—Do you think that increase in the cost 
of material has anything to do with the fact 
that people of moderate means can no longer 
afford to build and own their own homes? 

4—Why have you to pay from 20 to 28 cents 
a pound for meat which your grandfather could 
buy at from 8 to 14 cents? - 

5—When you go into a city café, as people 
whose vocation takes them from home, must, 
why do you pay from 60 cents to $1 for steak 
which your grandfather could get in the same 
city for from 18 to 25 cents? 

6—Why do the farmers who raise the stock 
sold for meat—say in New England—buy the 
feed instead of growing it on their own land? 

7—Why do the farmers in New England, who 
get such good prices for their produce, pay out 
with one hand what they take in with the other, 
and remain, like you, struggling to make ends 
meet? 

8—Why do the farmers in the West, who get 
lower prices for the same produce, grow rich, 
while the farmers in the East don’t? 

g—Why do you pay all the way from 6 to 10 
cents a quart for milk, which your mother could 
buy at from 4 to 5 cents a quart? 

10—Why do you pay 40 cents for a little bun- 
dle of asparagus, which used to sell at 10 cents? 
11—When you buy firewood in the East, why 
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do you pay from $6 to $8 a cord (city prices), 
when the same quantity twenty years ago cost 
only from $2 to $4. 
12—When you buy coal in the West, why do 
you pay from $10 to $12 a ton (the price on the 
rairie) when the same coal used to cost from 
§; to $7? 
13—Why are potatoes in the East from 75 
cents to $1 a bushel, when you used to be able 
to get them for 25 cents? 
14—Why is it the average New England 
farmer raises only from 100 to 150 bushels of 
otatoes to the acre, when the farmers of South 
akota and Wisconsin and Manitoba raise from 
300 to 
15—When you order a lobster salad in town, 
why do you pay from 40 cents to $1 for it, when 
you used to pay only 25 cents? 
16—Why do the little cotton growers of the 
South, earn only 9 and 11 cents a day, compared 
to the old earnings of $1 and $1.50? Has that 
anything to do with the increased cost of dress 
fabrics? 
17—Why can the poor man no longer afford 
game on his table? In the region where | 
traveled last summer, you could buy six ducks for 
a quarter. Why can’t you get ducks and part- 
ridge in the East any more? They increase fast 
enough, these birds, some bringing out broods 
of twenty a year. Why is game food scarce? 
18—Why are the railroads everywhere talk- 
ing of increased freight rates? Will that affect 
the prices you pay for food? Has the increased 
cost of equipment anything to do with this? 
Take ties, for instance: a tie’s life is good for 
three years. The roads are paying from 55 to 
70 cents for ties they formerly got at 35 and 40 
cents. 


Take your pencil, and think, and answer 
these questions; and send in your answers! 
The increased cost of living affects every 
man, woman and child in the United States. 
What is the reason for it? What do you 
say? Don’t be vague! 

For some months to come, THE OuT- 
ING MAGAZINE will devote a depart- 
ment to a searching discussion of this 
question, and all that lies back of it. 
Inasmuch as it affects the man of small 
means as well as the man with fat bank 
account, as it levies toll on every wage- 
earner’s pocket, from the girl earning $6 
a week behind a counter to Billie Burke’s 
and Madam Sembrich’s drawing their 
thousands—THE OuTING MAGAZINE wants 
the opinion of everyone, and from month 
to month will present a symposium of 
views from the highest authorities. Gen- 
eralities are not wanted; only facts! THE 
OutiNG MaGazinE does not purpose issu- 
ing a monthly howl up-in-air. THE Out- 
ING MAGAZINE is going to do some na- 
tional bookkeeping, is going to find out 
why things are scarce and prices high, 
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how things can be made plentiful, within 
reach of all. Send in your Think! It 
affects vou! 

Yet mcre, THE OuTING Macazine will 
issue from month to month, searching 
articles on the great staples, on the natu- 
ral resources ef the GREAT NATIONAL 
HERITAGE, what has become of them, 
how they can be preserved and increased 
and put within the reach of all, how you 
must help in doing this work. That 
affects you! Send in your Think about 
it! These articles will cover, not only 
the nation, but each state; not only each 
state, but each part of each state. There 
is something to be done. . What is it? 
Who is to do it? It is always easier to 
tell the story of Minus than of Plus; to 
see mistakes instead of to rectify them. 
What is to be done? And who is to do it? 


It will interest the readers 
of THE OuTiInG MAGAZINE 
to know that Mr. Dillon 
Wallace is planning soon to 
go in search of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, the 
Arctic explorer who is lost somewhere 
in the regions north of the Arctic Cir- 
cle. And it will interest our readers 
still more to know that Mr. Wallace, the 
man who was with Leonidas Hubbard on 
his Labrador expedition, and who subse- 
quently wrote, “The Long Labrador Trail,” 
and “The Lure of the Labrador Wild,” will 
contribute to this magazine upon his re- 
turn the story of the rescuing expedition. 

It may be well to recall that the Cook 
expedition was begun in May, 1907. The 
last news from Mr. Cook was dated March 
17th, 1908, at a point forty miles north of 
Cape Thomas Hubbard, in the Polar Sea. 
At that time he reported himself well and 
that everything looked bright. 

Mr. Wallace is peculiarly fitted by tem- 
perament and experience to head the ex- 
pedition that is going to Mr. Cook’s rescue. 
He is “level-headed,” he knows how to 
guard against the attacks of the Arctic 
cold, and he knows how to provide for 
living in the Arctic regions. 

Mr. Cook and Mr. Wallace are only two 
of the men who have yielded to the call of 
the north. The man philosophically in- 
clined has doubtless asked. himself why 
the north pole exerts the fascination it 
does upon explorers. Why should not 
the interior of Asia, or for that matter, 
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the south pole, be as interesting? Explo- 
ration interest took a western direction in 
the old days when there was a frontier and 
an unknown land beyond it. But now that 
the western frontier has disappeared, the 
restless portion of humanity have naturally 
turned to the South and tothe North. The 
South soon ceased to exert great atfraction 
when it became evident that there was no 
life in the Antarctic regions and that this 
absence of life, moreover, left no food sup- 
plies available for the adventurer who 
might be cut away from his base. The 
Arctic then began to draw like a powerful 
magnet. First the Northwest Passage 
drew the attention of voyagers to that 
part of the world, and as the distance to the 
Arctic was much shorter from the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, the first explorers natu 
rally sailed north and tried tofind the North 
Pole. Many have perished in the frozen 
Arctic regions and their deaths have en- 
shrouded that part of the world in the 
fascination of romance and the mystery of 
unsolved riddles. 


Mr. Roosevelt has been the most 
dominant President we have ever 
had. Some enthusiastic sup- 
porters maintain that he will loom with 
Lincoln and Washington in the perspective 
of our history. His opponents, on the 
other hand, are bitter in their asservations 
that he is the most disturbing factor ever 
injected into the American political and 
social scheme. 

A man may be judged by his friends and 
by his enemies. Mr. Roosevelt has gath- 
ered about him several men devoted to his 
principles who are sane, far-sighted and 
efficient. Take for instance Elihu Root, 
Gifford Pinchot, or William H. Taft. It 
is hard to believe that a political schemer, 
a man given up to personal aggrandize- 
ment, could bind to him men like these. 
Indeed it is rather noteworthy that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s friends, aides, or disciples— 
whatever one may choose to call them— 
are men whose motives are unquestioned 
and whose intelligence and energy are mat- 
ters of record. An examination of his 
roster of enemies is equally interesting. 
Among the number of those who have 
sworn eternal vengeance upon Mr. Roose- 
velt are men whose motives may be ques- 
tioned, are men who it is easy to believe 
are acting for their own selfish interests. 


Exit 
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The names of such men will readily occur 
to anyone familiar with recent history. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that the 
problems which have engaged Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attention—or rather which Mr. 
Roosevelt has attacked with the Big Stick 
—have been of over-shadowing importance. 

As has been remarked times without 
number, Mr. Roosevelt has his faults; but 
these faults have been incident to his over- 
whelming energy. The chief consideration 
is that it has been given to Mr. Roosevelt 
to perceive the things which most needed 
doing—and has done them. He has been 
an executive in the full meaning of the 
term. 

In remembering such accomplishments 
as the Portsmouth Treaty, as his anti-trust 
legislation, as his work of calling the atten- 
tion of the man in the street to the vital 
necessity of preserving our natural re- 
sources, we can overlook with a good con- 
science unimportant incidents like the 
Minor Morris episode or his arbitrary treat- 
ment of certain newspaper men. 

When Mr. Roosevelt took up the broken 
threads of the McKinley administration, 
there was a scattered and ineffectual senti- 
ment that believed our resources were 
being rifled, that our freight rates were 
too high. Mr. Roosevelt became the Voice 
of this movement and with the help of the 
people whom that Voice stirred to interest, 
he pushed and dragged and hammered 
through reluctant Congresses beneficient 
legislation which a less energetic president, 
which a Voice keyed to lower tones, which 
a man bothered by peccadillos, could never 
have done. 

Therefore this magazine has a certain 
regret, that Roosevelt is passing from the 
scene. Our regret would be keener were 
not Mr. Taft, experienced in administra- 
tion and public service, and schooled in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s very important policies, 
following him. In preaching the gospel of 
saving outdoor America and our outdoor 
heritage, of the sound mind in the sound 
body, Mr. Roosevelt has been touching 
upon subjects which are nearly as impor- 
tant to the present day as the moral ques- 
tion of slavery was to the day of Lincoln. 

He has occupied the President’s chair 
when a Big Noise had its use, and when 
courage and energy and a love of battle, 
such as he has, were vital to the nation’s 
welfare. 
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HOW TO PATCH A SHINGLE 
ROOF 


BY DAN BEARD 


A HANDY MAN ABOUT THE HOUSE-——SERIES 
NO. I 


HE reader must not suppose that the 
roof of my camp was made of flannel, 
because it shrank, for the whole house, 
which was made of logs, diminished in size 
as the wood became seasoned. So that 
now each log averages a quarter of an inch 
less in width than it did when the house 
was built twenty-one years ago. There 
are just one hundred fogs in the house, 
which makes the house twenty-five inches 
smaller than it was when it was built, but 
I can not say just where the two feet and 


an inch are missing. Neither do I know 
that this had anything to do with the 
opening in the roof about the chimney, but 
I do know that it gradually became wider 
and wider until it not only admitted the 
entrance of numerous flying squirrels and 
other varmints, but it also let in the rain 
and snow, and, consequently, it had to be 
remedied. Now neither the flying squirrels 
nor the elements can enter at that point. 
The Connecticut Yankees stop the leak 
around the big chimneys of the old farm- 
houses with cement, but at permanent 
camps cement is not always handy, and 
even if one is living in the farmhouse it 
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will probably necessitate quite a drive to 
procure the cement. If, however, there 
happens to be some strips of the various 
tar roofing compounds, some old tin, or 
even a good piece of oilcloth, by which I 
mean a piece that may be so worn as to 
have been cast aside, and yet not be per- 
forated with holes that will admit the rain, 
this may be used to stop the leak. 

Fig. 1 shows a chimney from which the 
roof of the house is parted, leaving a good 
sized opening around the smokestack. To 
cover this, take a piece of roofing com- 
pound, tin, oilcloth, or tar-paper, and cut 
it as shown in the upper figure of the dia- 
gram marked 2. Make the slits in the two 
ends of the material of such a length that 
when the upper ends are bent back, as in 
the second diagram of Fig. 2, they will fit 
snugly around the chimney. You will 
need one piece like this for each side of the 
chimney. Where the ends of the roof 
abut against the ridge of the chimney you 
will require pieces slit in the same manner 
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as the first, but bent differently. The upper 
lobe in this case is bent on the bias, to fit 
the chimney, while the lower one is bent 
over the ridge of the roof. 

To better illustrate how this is done, 
Fig. 3 is supposed to show the end of the 
chimney with the roof removed. Fig. 4 is 
the same view of the chimney with the two 
pieces in place. You will need four pieces, 
two at each end of the chimney, to cover 
the ridge of the roof. 

With all the many varieties of tar paper 
and composition roofing, there come tacks 
or wire nails supplied with round tin discs, 
perforated in the center, which are used as 
washers and prevent the nail from going 
through the roofing. 

Fig. 6 shows the chimney with the 
patches around it tacked in ~ and the 
protruding ends of the parts trimmed off, 
according to the dotted lines in Fig. 4. 

Do not think that it is being taken for 
granted that every camp and farmhouse 
has a supply of these tin washers, but we 
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each about six inches long and 
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know that every camp and farmhouse has 
a supply of tin cans, and the washers may 
be made from these, as shown in Fig. 5. 

Knock the cans apart at their seams and 
cut the tin up into pieces like the rectangu- 
lar one shown under the hand in Fig. 5. 
Bend these pieces in the center so as to 
make a square, place them on a piece of 
soft wood and punch holes in them by 
driving a wire nail through them, and you 
will have better washers than those you 
can buy, although they may not be so 
handsome. 

Any decent shingled roof should last 
fifteen years without repairing it, and many 
of them last nearly twice that time. But 
there comes a time when the roof begins 
to leak and needs mending. When this 
time comes cut out with your jackknife a 
number of little wooden pegs or splints, 
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a little thicker than a pipe 
stem; go up in the attic and 
wherever you see daylight 
through the roof push through 
a wooden peg to mark the 
spot. Then when you have 
finished, take off your shoes, 
put on a pair of woolen socks 
and there will be little danger 
of your slipping on the roof. 
India rubbers with corru- 
gated soles are also good to 
wear when climbing on the 
roof, 

In Fig. 7 you will see two 
of the pegs sticking through 
the roof marking holes, and 
below is a larger view of one 
of these pegs, connected 
with the upper ones by 
dotted lines. To mend simple cracks or 
holes like these it is only necessary to drive 
a new shingle up under the damaged one. 
Where there is a bad place in the roof, it 
may be necessary to make a patch of a 
number of shingles, like the one shown in 
the right-hand corner of Fig. 7. But even 
then, unless the hole is very large, it is not 
necessary to remove the old shingles. 

These patches of new shingles do not 
look handsome on an old roof, but they 
serve their purpose in keeping out the rain 
and snow, and prevent moisture from rot- 
tening the timbers. The-weather will soon 
tone down the color of the new shingles so 
that they will not be noticeable and you 
wil have the satisfaction of having a dry 
roof over your head. There is only one 
thing more satisfactory than a dry roof, 
and that is a dry boat. 
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THE COUNTRY HOME 


BY EBEN 


PLANNING THE GARDEN 


PRING is close at hand—actual spring, 
when the country home owner can 
begin the varied work about the place that 
will be found waiting on every hand. 
Probably attention will be given, first of 
all, to the garden. Of course nothing of 
consequence can be done in it at this time, 
but a good deal can be done in preparation 
for it. By that, I mean that it can be 
thought out and planned out in advance 
in such a manner that when the time comes 
for actual work in it there will be a definite 
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idea—or plan—upon which to work. This 
will greatly simplify matters, it will be 
found, for the garden that is based on no 
system will nearly always be a disappoint- 
ment. 

Why should so simple a thing as a vege- 
table garden need a plan? some one may 
ask. Isn’t it just as well to put in seed 
without a plan, since about all we expect 
to do is to grow a crop of vegetables for 
summer use? That is the main object, it 
is true, but the fact remains that the man 
who would raise the best crops in the gar- 
den must give some thought to the loca- 
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tion of them. If he plants his sweet corn, 
or his pole beans, or his Champion of Eng- 
land peas where they will shade his toma- 
toes, the latter will suffer in consequence. 
If he puts his lettuce or his radishes into 
the ground without making sure that he 
has selected the quickest soil in his garden 
for them, he can hardly expect the best re- 
sults from them. Not only must he plan 
to give each vegetable all the sunshine 
possible, but he must aim to give each one 
a place where the soil seems best adapted 
to its needs. For it will often be found 
that there are different qualities of soil 
within the limits of even a small garden, 
and he must do his best to so arrange his 
plants that they can be cultivated to the 
best possible advantage. Rows should be 
planned, instead of beds, to facilitate the 
use of the garden cultivator—the most 
useful of all garden tools. With the garden 
so arranged that the cultivator can be run 
the whole length of it without turning, 
more can be done in an hour than could 
be done in all day with the hoe. This cul- 
tivator has made gardening easy, and the 
man who has a garden but no cultivator 
to use in it should lose no time in providing 
himself with one. 

I would suggest making a diagram on 
paper of the garden as you intend to have 
it, to work from when the time for garden 
making comes. If this is done, few mis- 
takes will be made in locating your vege- 
tables properly, provided, of course, you 
give the necessary amount of forethought 
to the arrangement or location of them after 
familiarizing yourself with their habits. 

Let the rows run east and west, if pos- 
sible, giving those on the north to the taller 
growing kinds of plants. 

The vegetable garden should be well 
manured, as nearly everything grown in it 
makes heavy demands upon the soil. Quick 
development must be encouraged. A 
vegetable grown in a slow, poor soil will be 
as inferior in flavor as in size or quantity. 
See that the manure is thoroughly worked 
into the soil before anything is planted. 
You cannot put too much work into the 
preparation of the garden for the reception 
of seed. 

Nor can you be too careful in your selec- 
tion of seed. The best is the cheapest, in 
the long run, always. 

You will find it more satisfactory to 
grow a few of the best varieties—standard 
kinds that have become such because of 
great merit—than it is to try a “‘little of 
everything.” 

Get the hot-bed and cold-frame material 
out of its winter quarters, and make sure 
that it is in shape to go together snugly 
when the time comes to make use of it. 
If any repairs are needed, make them now. 
See that the hot-bed sash has no broken 
panes. Get mats ready for covering the 
glass on cold nights. In short, do every- 
thing now that can be done, and thus pos- 
sibly prevent a congestion of work later on. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 


A correspondent recently asked my 
opinion regarding low and high pruning of 
fruit trees. Not having had sufficient ex- 
perience with either method to feel justified 
in giving an opinion, the query was re- 
ferred to one of our most practical orchard- 
ists. Here is his reply: 

“T consider that low pruning has the 
following advantages over high pruning. 
First—There is no danger of the trunk and 
large limbs becoming sun-scalded and in- 
fested with borers, which will, in time, de- 
stroy the usefulness of the tree, if not kill it. 
Second—The fruit is nearer the ground, 
thus doing away with much of the labor 
of gathering it. I estimate that fifty per 
cent. of the cost of harvesting the crop can 
be saved by* low pruning. Third—The 
lower branches, being the oldest, produce 
fruit first. If we cut them away in our at- 
tempts to raise the head of the tree, we 
sacrifice a good deal of fruit by it. Fourth 
—A low-branched tree will furnish the 
largest bearing surface in a given time. 
Fifth—It is less subject to injury from 
winds. Its branches are seldom broken, 
and it never blows over. Sixth—When 
the lower limbs are trimmed off, at their 
extremities, as they should be, the plow 
and cultivator can be used as close to the 
body of the tree as is advisable under any 
conditions. The argument that low-prun- 
ing prevents one from keeping the ground 
clean close to the tree is all nonsense. 
Where there is a dense spread of branches 
close to the ground not enough weeds will 
grow to do any harm.” 

A correspondent sends the following 
very practical advice about setting posts: 
“Lately, in digging for the foundation of 
a building, I had to remove a post set in 
water-lime several years ago, and this gave 
me an opportunity to see what condition 
it was in. It was apparently as sound as 
when put into the ground, and was held 
as firmly in the cement as if the two were 
one. In setting the posts, I dug the holes 
three feet deep, and about ten inches 
square. The posts were set in the holes 
and blocked in place with bits of stone. 
Then the hole was filled two-thirds full 
with a mixture of cement and sand, one 
part of the former to five parts the latter, 
mixed to the consistency of mud. Coarse 
gravel was then poured in, filling the hole 
until the mortar came even with the sur- 
face. The result was that the posts never 
rotted, never sagged, and seem good for a 
long time to come.” 

It is to be hoped that the owner of every 
country home where a few fruit trees are 
grown has given some attention, during the 
past winter, to the importance of spraying. 
The time has come when every intelligent 
fruit-grower recognizes the absolute neces- 
sity of the spray if he would produce good 
fruit. Two important facts have been 
emphasized by experiments conducted at 
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the various Experimental Stations during 
the last year. First—that for most fun- 
gous diseases the spray should be applied 
before the flowers appear, and, second, 
that it pays to spray in a wet season. 
Heretofore spraying in a wet season has 
been thought hardly necessary, but the 
fact has developed that it is in a wet sea- 
son that fungi spreads most rapidly. 

Another important effect of spraying 
must not be lost sight of. Immediate ef- 
fect concerns the fruit. of the season only, 
and this we have thought was about all we 
had to consider in the case. But careful 
study has proved that spraying has an 
effect that is often more marked in suc- 
ceeding years than it is in the year in which 
it is done. It rids the tree and its foliage 
of fungi, and so long as your tree is clean 
there is little danger for the fruit. The 
most careful observation of the results of 
spraying emphasizes the value of the 
arsenical, copper and sulphur sprays for 
the tree. In other words, instead of spray- 
ing for the fruit-crop of the season, spray 
the tree to free it from fungi, and as soon 
as you get it into a clean, healthy condi- 
tion its fruit will take care of itself. There- 
fore, spray—spray thoroughly, and _ be 
governed by the instructions contained in 
the bulletins sent out frcm the Experimen- 
tal Stations, free, to every applicant. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


What Kind of Strawberries to Plant. (M. 
M. T.)—This correspondent writes that he 
proposes to set out some strawberries this 
spring and he asks advice as to what kinds 
to select. 

Now the fact is, so much depends upon 
the soil that it is hardly safe for a person 
unacquainted with it to advise any particu- 
lar kind for any particular locality. A 
kind that gives excellent satisfaction in 
one kind of soil may be a perfect failure in 
a soil of different quality. The proper 
thing to do is to find out from one’s neigh- 
bors about the kinds they grow, and have 
the best luck with, and be governed by 
their experience. 

Grape Growing for Profit. (C. B. K.)— 
This correspondent asks for information re- 
paces the growing of the grape for mar- 
ket. Is it a profitable business? Is it one 
that is easily learned? 

There is a reasonably good profit in grape 
growing, provided one has the right kind 
of soil, is convenient to a market, or has 
good shipping facilities, and has a thorough 
knowledge of the culture which is necessary 
to make the vine a generous cropper every 
year. This knowledge any one who sets 
about it can secure by working for a season 
or two with a practical vineyardist, but it 
cannot be obtained from books alone. No 
one ought to expect success without fully 
understanding all that the plant requires 
in the way of soil, pruning, and care 
throughout the season. -He who attempts 
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to grow grapes for profit without this 
knowledge may be sure of failure. Get 
standard books on the culture of the grape, 
read them carefully, but be sure to supple- 
ment the information thus obtained by 
spoiggen experience under some one who 

as mastered the science before starting 
out independently. 

Hedge Plants. (W. K.)—This corre- 
spondent plans to plant a hedge this season, 
and asks how he should set the plants. I 
would advise three rows, after this fashion: 

X xX 4 q 
Xx XxX x X x 
x x Xx XxX 

Set the plants about a foot apart in the 
row, and let the rows be about the same dis- 
tance apart. A three-row hedge will be 
found much more satisfactory, in the long 
run, than a two-row one, because, if a plant 
dies here and there, as it is likely to, there 
will be no thin place noticeable in the hedge, 
after a little. 

Pruning the Orchard. (S. F. D.)—This 
correspondent asks if it is safe to prune a 
neglected orchard at this season. ‘‘ Better 
late than never ’’ is an old saying that ap- 
plies here. Do the work before the sap 
begins to circulate. Use sharp, clean- 
cutting tools in the removal of branches, 
and go over each cut with a wash of thin 
oil paint, to close the pores of the wood. 

ransplanting Large Trees. —P. : 
writes: ‘‘Some time ago I saw a reference 
in your department in OuTiING to the re- 
moval of large trees, but I am unable to 
find it, now that I want to make use of it. 
Can you tell me in what number, and what 
year, to look for it, or can you repeat the 
advice in your answers to correspondents? 
I presume others beside myself would be 
benefited if you were to do so.” 

I remember saying something on this 
subject in this magazine some time ago, 
but search for the particular number con- 
taining it has been unsuccessful. I will 
therefore answer the query here. Trees 
fifteen and twenty feet tall can be safely 
removed if one goes at it in the right way. 
If a man who has had experience in work 
of this kind may easily be found, I would 
advise turning the job over to him, but if 
there is no such party at hand, do not be 
afraid to attempt it yourself. You may 
feel reasonably sure of success if you are 
willing to give the proper amount of care 
to the task. It is by no means an eas 
undertaking, however, as you will find. 
Cut down in the frozen ground about 
the trees, leaving a block of soil at least 
four feet square about the roots. Go 
down as far as the frost goes, and when 
you have got below it, dig under the 
tree until it is possible to loosen the 
mass of earth in which it stands. This 
can be done most effectively by putting 
chains about the block, and operating them 
by asteady-pulling team. Do not attempt 
to do more, at this time, than to get the 
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tree loose from the earth in which it has 
been growing. When the mass of frozen 
soil containing it is loose, block it up in 
such a manner that it will be an easy matter 
to get under it with chains when the time 
comes for its removal. This part of the 
work should be done before the frost leaves 
the ground, to avoid undue exposure of the 
roots. Of course it will be necessary to 
cut off a good many roots in digging about 
the tree. A corresponding amount of 
branches should be cut away. Remove 
the tree as soon as possible in spring. A 
“‘stone-boat”’ is best. 
Plants in Cold Storage. (Mrs. D. D. E.) 
—Bring out the hydrangeas, the fuchsias, 
and other deciduous plants that have been 
stored in the cellar over winter. Give them 
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the benefit of good light, and water them 
well, and they will very soon begin to grow. 
Do not do anything in the way of pruning 
until they have begun to make growth. 
When you know where their branches are 
to be you can prune with some intelligence, 
but work of this kind done before the 
plants have started is always guesswork, 
As a rule, cut fuchsias back at least two 
thirds. Hydrangeas bloom on wood of 
last season's growth; therefore they should 
not be pruned until after their blossoms 
are out. Pruning before that time will 
result in the loss of a large portion of the 
season’s crop of bloom, unless one under- 
stands the plant so thoroughly that he can 
distinguish between bloom and leaf-buds— 
not an easy thing for the amateur to do. 





PRACTICAL WAYS OF COOKING 
FISH 


BY MILES BRADFORD 


- you want to know how much fun there 

actually is in a trip to the woods—if you 
want to know how much’ genuine enjoy- 
ment you can derive from a week’s fishing 
—you must make up your mind to master 
the art of outdoor cookery. To be the 
mere desultory sportsman, the dilettante 
who goes gut to rough it with a retinue of 
cooks and other servants at his heels, or 
to depend upon the hospitality of inns and 
fishing clubs for the material comforts of 
civilization, is to miss more than half the 
pleasure of an outing. Even when you 
know that there is a more or less compiais- 
ant cook waiting to serve the day’s catch 
in the most approved fashion, you do not 
sit down to the eating of the fish you have 
caught with anything like the same keen- 
ness of appetite that you display when you 
have prepared your own repast in accord- 
ance with the primitive culinary methods 
that all true woodsmen know. 

To fully realize just what this means it 
is only necessary to try the experiment 
and compare the results of the two meth- 
ods. Even though it may be prepared by 
a thoroughly good cook, and by the best 
of recipes, your freshly caught fish will bear 
but slight resemblance in flavor to the one 
that you have cooked with your own hands, 
and with practically none of the facilities 
that are so requisite to the successful oper- 
ation of a modern kitchen. In fact, it is 
because foods taste so much better when 


cooked by the simplest methods, that all 
lovers of nice eating still swear by the 
‘‘plank,”’ or the hot stones that form the 
foundation upon which that wonderful 
piece of culinary architecture, the clam 
bake, is constructed. 

The idea of ‘‘planking”’ fish, like that of 
cooking upon hot stones, and most other 
methods of out-door cookery, may be 
traced back to the days of the American 
Indian, for, in almost every instance, it was 
in much such a way that the native red- 
skin prepared his simple fare. As Clem 
yoann the planked-shad chef of Marshall 

all, on the Potomac, used to say, “‘ Being 
short of dishes, Mr. Indian hit upon the 
idea of pinning his fish to a board, so that 
he could set it up before the fire to roast, 
and when the white man came along and 
saw the trick, it didn’t take him long to get 
to practicing it himself.” And, as the 
venerable Clem might have added, the only 
improvement that the white man has been 
able to devise is the invention of the savor 
sauces with which he now bastes the fis 
during the process of cooking. 


HOW TO PLANK FISH 


From a gustatory point of view, plank- 
ing is the ideal method of preparing rather 
large fish, not shad alone, , many of the 
more sizeable fish that may be caught ‘in 
American waters. Thus, blue fish, weak- 
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fish (squeteague), fresh mackerel, sheeps- 
head, etc., may all be planked delectably, 
and are far more tasty when cooked in this 
manner than they ever can be when stuffed 
and roasted, or baked in a modern oven. 

As Mr. Johnson, of Marshall Hall, would 
tell you, the secret of planking lies in driv- 
ing the oil from the fish and replacing it 
with some tasty condiment. Accordingly, 
after the fish have been cleaned, and split 
through the center, as though for broiling, 
it is nailed securely to a thick cypress, 
birch, or oak plank, which is set on edge 
before a rousing wood fire. You must be 
careful at first, not to let the fish stand too 
near the fire, for that will tend to make 
the flesh dry and tasteless. Instead, let 
the first heat be gradual; then, little b 
little, at regular intervals, move the plan 
nearer the fire, and, every few minutes, 
baste it with some appropriate sauce. 

While the ingredients of these sauces are 
largely a matter of personal choice, and 
must depend, to some degree, upon the 
nature of the fish that is to be planked, a 
mixture of melted butter, bacon fat, Wor- 
cestershire, lemon juice, mustard, pepper, 
and salt, can scarcely fail to give satisfac- 
tion to the majority of palates. 


BAKING BY USE OF HOT STONES 


Hard and soft clams, crabs, iobsters, 
etc., are always tasty when baked on the 
hot stones, and, in this case, nearly every- 
thing else that goes to constitute the repast 
may be cooked in the same ‘‘bake.’”’ To 
prepare this distinctively primitive ‘‘oven,” 
it is first necessary to arrange a foundation 
of large stones. Upon this bed of rock, 
build your wood fire, and keep it burning 
until the stones have become thoroughly 
heated. At this point, clean the stones 
well with a long-handled brush; then, 
cover them with wet rock weed to the 
depth of about twelve inches, Place the 
clams, or other shell fish, on the weed, 
with the potatoes, corn, chicken, .and 
other ingredients of the ‘‘bake,’”’ being 
careful to wrap each variety of food except 
shell fish in pieces of wet cheesecloth. 
Cover all with more weed; arrange a thick 
square of carpeting, or sailcloth over the 
‘“‘bake,’’ secure the corners with heavy 
stone, and wait as patiently as you can for 
the results. It will not take more than an 
hour and a half to two hours. 

While the clambake is an ideal method 
of preparing large quantities of food, in the 
case of a comparatively small camping 
party it would impractical to resort to 
it. At such times, clams, lobsters, etc., 
should be boiled in a huge pot that has been 
suspended over the fire, while the fish, 
when small, should be fried, or, when large 
enough, encased in a mold of wet clay and 
cooked in the hot embers. This, in fact, 
is about the only way in which trout, 
picinasel, and the daintiest of fresh-water 

sh should be cooked, 
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If you are too weary to take much 
trouble about culinary affairs, the easiest 
way to solve the problem of cooking is to 
roll the previously cleaned and dressed fish 
in a mold of clay, which is then buried in 
the glowing coals in the very center of the 
fire; but, if your love of nice flavors is 
sufficiently strong to tempt you to pay 
more attention to details oF cooking, there 
is a way in which your fish may be made 
to seem far more palatable. 

If this is your purpose, clean and dress 
the fish as usual; then stuff it with a mix- 
ture of fresh mint, wild celery, and salt 
pork, that have already been well minced 
and fried lightly together. When this has 
been done, wrap some thinly cut slices of 
pork around the fish; cover the pork with 
a layer of poplar leaves, and encase in a 
mold of clay. Bake as directed. 


A QUICK METHOD OF COOKING 


If the demands of. hunger forbid you 
waiting so long for dinner—it takes from 
an hour and a half to three hours to cook 
a fish in a mold—very nearly the same re- 
sults may be obtained far more easily. 
To meet this difficulty, take a sheet of old- 
fashioned brown paper and spread it 
thickly with butter, or, if butter is not an 
too plentiful, a mixture of butter and dom. 4 
fat may be used. Wrap the fish in this; 
around the outside tie a goodly quantity 
of sprigs of sweet-fern, and cover this again 
with three or four sheets of the brown 
paper. Bury this brown-paper bundle in 
the ashes of the fire, taking care to see that 
all the live coals, or embers, are removed, 
and cook for about thirty minutes. 

Many amateur cooks—and some who 
are not strictly amateurs—seem to have 
the idea that fish, to be properly fried, 
must first be covered with a coating of 
egg and crumbs, or egg and meal. ‘This, 
however, is a most erroneous theory. 
Trout, for example, can be spoiled more 
easily by this sort of treatment than in any 
other way. 

To fry trout, the only facilities that are 
necessary are a good fire, a frying pan, and 
a of fat salt pork. When the pan has 

come heated, scveral slices of the pork 
should be fried in it until practically all the 
grease has been extracted, after which the 
meat scraps are removed, and the fish are 
dropped directly into the hot fat. It is 
only necessary to turn them once or twice, 
pon when done, the only seasoning they 
require is a sprinkling of salt. 

ost fresh water fish may be cooked in 
this fashion, although some of the less 
dainty varieties will stand the egg-and- 
meal, or egg-and-breadcrumb treatment. 
The majority of salt water fish should be 
coated with the beaten egg and crumbs, or 
with dry meal, before being fried. When 
it is tautog (blackfish) that are to be 
cooked, they should invariably be skinned, 
as it is extremely difficult to scale them, 
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and before they are fried they should be 
scored across each side, about an inch 
apart. Fry some slices of fat salt pork as 
before; and when it is crisp, remove the 
scraps, roll the fish in corn meal, and fry 
them in the sparkling hot fat until they 
have browned deliciously. 

If there is a gridiron in camp—and there 
certainly ought to be when there are so 
many fish that may be broiled so nicely— 
it will be found quite as useful as the fry- 
ing-pan. Fish, to be broiled on the grid- 
iron, should first be salted, and, if it has 
been caught in fresh waters, it may well 
be left in a salted water bath for an hour or 
more before it is cooked. When ready to 
cook it, score it evenly to prevent it from 
bursting open when it swells under the 
action of the heat; then place it upon the 
greased .gridiron and brown carefully. 
Just before serving, baste the fish lightly 
with butter and season to taste with pep- 
per and salt. 


PREPARING SMALL FISH 


Should the fish be too small for ordinary 
broiling, and Yet it should be necessary to 
utilize the gridiron in cooking them, this 
difficulty may be overcome and a pleasing 
note of variety given to the menu by com- 
bining them with potatoes. To do this, 
boil and mash the potatoes as usual, and 
season to taste with butter, salt and pepper. 
When thoroughly mixed into a paste, 
envelop each of the little fish in a coating 
of the potato, and broil for several min- 
utes, or until the potato has browned. 

If, as sometimes happens, even such 
commonplace culinary utensils as the 
frying pan and the gridiron are out of 
reach, there is little reason why the in- 
genious fisherman should go hungry if he 
has plied the hook and line at all success- 
fully, for—should the fish be in evidence— 
it is possible to prepare a very dainty re- 
past practically without the use of any- 
thing like a pot or a pan. To meet this 
emergency, first start your fire, and, while 
it is getting under way, select some of the 
small fish on your string, and clean and 
scale them thoroughly. If you have a 
broiling fork, or wire, you may string the 
fish upon it, or, in the absence of such a 
utensil, a stout greenwood twig will answer 
the same purpose, but, in either instance, 
be sure that you do not neglect to place a 
thin strip of salt pork, or bacon, between 
the fish, that the melting fat may baste 
each of them constantly as it drips into the 
fire. As fish prepared in this way need to 
be cooked very slowly, the twig should 
not be suspended too near the fire at first. 
Later, when more than half cooked, they 
may be brought closer to the heat, that 
ae may brown more attractively. 

hile most sportsmen prefer to broil, or 
fry, their fish, or, at the most, to bake them 
in the embers, it is so much easier to boil 
the larger varieties that it is rather sur- 
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prising that they are not cooked in that 
fashion more frequently. 

To boil fish properly, it is necessary that 
the cook should have a clean piece of cloth 
at hand, and, after cleaning the fish, and 
salting it with discretion, it should be 
wrapped closely in this towel, or cloth, the 
end of which should be tied, or pinned 
securely. Before putting the fish into the 
pot, you must be certain that the water is 
actually boiling, and be sure to add a 
handful of salt. Cover the pot closely, 
and keep it simmering, but do not let it 
boil. This is particularly important in the 
case of freshly caught salt-water fish, which 
are very apt to become hard if the water in 
which they are cooked is permitted to boil. 
In estimating the time required to boil 
fish, it is pretty safe to allow ten minutes 
to each pound, although especially large, 
or thick, pieces may take a few minutes 
longer. hen done, serve with the 
simplest kind of a white sauce. This may 
be made by mixing a lump of butter and a 
tablespoonful of flour with the necessary 
quantity of warm water. Let this simmer 
slowly for a few minutes; then add a little 
minced parsley—if you can get it—or, if 
more convenient, a hard boiled egg that 
has been cut into small pieces. Season to 
taste and pour over the fish. 


CHOWDER EASILY MADE 


To the man who is ‘roughing it,” no 
dish can be more appetizing and filling 
than a good chowder, and, fortunately for 
the fisherman who is near the ocean, a 
good chowder may be made with either 
clams or fish, If clams are within the 
reach of the digger, this, of course, obviates 
all difficulties. 

To make any chowder—either fish or 
clam—begin by frying diced salt pork in 
the bottom of the pot. When the pork 
has become crisp, remove the scraps, and, 
in the fat remaining, fry some sliced onions 
until they are nicely browned. At this 
point, add some diced potatoes, with the 
clam juice—if a clam chowder is to be 
made—or some water, if the chowder is to 
be of fish. Boil the mixture slowly until 
the potatoes are practically done; then 
add the fish or clams, and continue cook- 
ing about ten minutes longer. 

From time to time, while the chowder is 
cooking, the scum that rises to the top 
should be carefully removed, and if the mix- 
ture threatens to become too dry, a little 
more hot water should be added. At the 
last moment a quart of milk may be in- 
troduced, if milk is obtainable, or, if you 
have such an article among your supplies, a 
can of tomatoes will add an agreeable 
flavor to a chowder made from clams. 
Just before serving, add the pilot-bread, 
or hard-tack, crackers, and season to taste 
with salt and pepper. The result cannot 
fail to prove amply satisfying to the 
hungriest member of. your party, 








